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Fnnouncement. 


O lovers of good reading and all devotees of art the March number of 

THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HoME AND Country will strongly appeal. 
Yet, with all its improvement over the first issue of the combined magazines the 
management is striving toward greater perfection. 

The April issue of THE Monruiy ILLUSTRATOR AND HoME AND CouNTRY 
will contain articles of interest to every one from the highest to the lowest. Eminent 
Living Artists, Part III., will deal with John Everett Millais. ‘ From Cuxhaven to 
Constantinople ” will be continued. “The Choquard Farm,” an illustrated serial, will 
interest as usual. “My Pet Subject” and “Men and Women of the Hour” will 
entertain their admirers. The latest theatrical productions will receive attention, 
In Part II. of “The Modern Schools of Painting,” Edgar M. Ward will treat on The 
French Classic School. “ Butterflies in Eden,” by Violet Etynge, carries us through 
the beautiful region of England in which are located some of the most picturesque 
lakes of the British Isles. ‘Some Recollections of Sherman,” by Horatio C. King, 
will also add zest, and the “ Easter Season” will not be forgotten. 

We desire to call particular attention to “THE PEOPLE's Forum,” in which we 
propose to present articles on subjects of general interest. Contributions to this 
department not to exceed 1500 words are invited, and will be received up to the 
5th of the month preceding date of issue. The subjects must be timely. 

After May 1 we will be at 66 and 68 Centre Street, in larger and better 


quarters, 
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1O times out of 1O 


The New York Journal recently offered ten bicycles to the 
ten winners in a guessing contest, leaving the choice of 
machines to each. All of them chose 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


Nine immediately, and one after he had looked 
at others. And the Journal bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 
each for them. On even terms a Columbia will be chosen 


TEN times out of TEN 


1896 Art Catalo; ue free from the Columbia POPE MFG. CO., Hart for d, Conn. 


agent; by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
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WHISPERS OF LOVE. 


From a painting by Laurens Alma-Tadema. 
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VoL. XII. 


EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS. 


II.—Laurens ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


MARCH, 1896. No. 2 
BY RUFUS R. WILSON. 
bid her come away at once. She prepared 


ie incident had its beginning at the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London a few years ago. <A poor 
_ little governess came with her charges, two 
children of a wealthy 
man, to spend an af- 
ternoon among the 
glories of Burlington 
House. One of Alma- 
Tadema’s pictures of 
ancient Athenian life, 
with its sunlit skies, its 
skilfully introduced 
marble fountains and 
alabaster seats, its 
supple young Greeks 
and its lovely types of 
Hellenic maidenhood, 
was the centre of an 
ever-growing group 
of admirers. The 
poor little governess 
edged her way into 
the crowd with diffi- 
culty. But at last 
she squeezed her face 
under an old gentle- 
man’s arm and caught 
a glimpse of the picture. Fascinated by 
the wonderful scene, she forgot about her 
pupils, who were on the outside of the 
crowd, forgot everything but the golden 
days of Greece which the artist had con- 
jured up for her. 

The daughters of a rich man would not 
submit to such treatment from a govern- 
ess, and one of them got near enough to 


LAURENS ALMA-TADEMA. 


to obey and her aristocratic pupil and mis- 
tress consoled her with: “ You couldn’t buy 
it, you know; so what is the good of look- 
ing at it?” At that 
moment a gentleman 
with a fine face and 
a gracious manner, 
who had overheard 
this unfeeling remark, 
touched the governess 
on the arm. “ Would 
you,” he asked, “mind 
telling me your name - 
and address?” The 
girl, sadly confused, 
told who she was and 
where she lived, and 
the gentleman bowed 
and walked away. A 
few days later the 
little governess re- 
ceived a note and a 
package. In the note 
Mr. Laurens Alma- 
Tadema presented 
his compliments and 
asked her to accept 
a little picture to remind her of the one 
she had admired so much at the Academy. 
In the package was a veritable gem from 
the artist’s studio. This little incident, 
one of many that could be related, ex- 
plains why the doer of this generous deed 
is not only one of the greatest but also 
one of the best beloved painters of his 
time. 


AND 
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I 
Laurens Alma-Tadema was born Janu- 
ary 8, 1836, the fifth son of Pieter Tadema, 
a notary of Dronryp, a little village near 
Leeuwarden, in the ancient province of 
Friesland. The family name was aiready 
well known before the painter was born to 


Friesland in past centuries has waged 
against the Romans, Franks, Danes and 
Germans. The name of Alma, which, 
together with Laurens (Lawrence), was 
bestowed by his godfathers on the fut- 
ure artist, was also a family name, and 
from his earliest years he has used the 
compound name of Alma-Ta- 
dema. 
His father died in 1840, and 
A the little Laurens, then four 
years old, was left to the care 
of his mother, a woman of re- 
meas fined taste and unusual culture. 
R He was born with an uncon- 
3 querable love for art. Whena 
child of four he pointed out 
, an error in an artist’s drawing, 
fand the grown-up artist had 
the grace and wisdom to ac- 
"| cept the child’s correction. Be- 
fore he was five he had already 
begun to draw. A color-box 
was his plaything, and, having 
_j no pictures to study, he studied 
from nature. However, his 
“4 guardians had decided that he 
| must follow the profession of 
_| his father and become a notary. 
| Accordingly, he was sent to the 
public school at Leeuwarden, 
where the family then lived, and 
he acquired there much clas- 
_., sical knowledge of the greatest 
=| value to him in later years. 
~ 7 Still, if his Greek and Latin 
were rarely neglected, he used 
every spare moment for his 
drawing, and his mother, who 
sympathized warmly with his 
artistic proclivities, used to 
wake him by pulling a string 
tied to his toe so that he might 
rise early to sketch. The habit 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 


make it glorious. It is the custom to 
speak of him as a Dutchman, but as a 
matter of fact the natives of Friesland 
and of Holland are of different races, and 
the Frieslanders speak a language that is 
nearer Anglo-Saxon than Dutch. They 
are a brave people, and the Tademas have 
taken part in those wars of defence which 


‘| thus acquired has often stood 
him in good stead at those sea- 
sons of the year when he has 
been hard driven for want of 
time or lack of London daylight 
to finish his paintings for the exhibitions. 
At such times he thinks nothing of rising 
at four or five o’clock in the morning, in 
order to work out, or paint in, some detail © 
of his pictures. 

At the age of thirteen, what with duti- 
fully studying such branches as were neces- 
sary to fit him for the profession to which 
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his guardians’ wishes had devoted him, and 
using all his spare moments for the voca- 
tion to which Providence had called him, 
the lad’s health broke down completely, 
and for a time his family were most anx- 
ious for his life. This illness proved a 
blessing in disguise, for it led his guardians 
to believe that he could not live long, and 
induced them to waive their objection to 
his devoting his life to art. As a result, 
his health was quickly and fully restored, 
and, permitted to give all his time to his 
art studies, he worked to such good pur- 
pose that at the age of fourteen he finished 
a portrait of his sister, and two years later 
one of himself, which were excellent like- 


nesses as well as of sound workmanship. 
Having proved his vocation beyond fur- 
ther question he was sent to Antwerp, 


where, in 1852, he entered the Royal Acad- 


emy under Gustave Wappers, painter of 
the “Last Moments of Charles I.” and 
leader of the romantic movement in Bel- 
gian ‘art, which was then fast replacing the 
classical school of David. 

At the Academy young Alma-Tadema 
worked most industriously, choosing sub- 
jects which already indicated what was 
to be his future meter. His first theme 
from antiquity was “ The Unfavorable Ora- 
cle.” In 1857 came “The Destruction of 


the Abbey of Ter Doest,” and in 1858 
“Clotilda Weeping at the Tomb of Her 


SAPPHO, 


Grandchildren.” In 1859 the young 
painter’s mother and sister joined him in 
Antwerp, and two years later, just before 
her death, Mrs. Tadema saw her son 
achieve his first shining success with “ The 
Education of the Children of Clovis,” com- 
pleted in 186r. 

Before this he had forsaken the tutelage 
of Wappers to enter the studio of Hen- 
drick (soon after to become Baron) Leys. 
In 1860 Leys wanted help in painting 
some of the pictures which now decorate 
the Town Hall at Antwerp from an artist 
versed in perspective and able to paint 
architectural details. He selected Alma- 
Tadema, who worked under him from 1860 


to 1865. ‘The years spent with this emi- 
nent master proved a determining influence 
in the career of the younger man. Leys 
was then in the flush of his powers as a 
painter of medieval scenes. A man of 
thorough and exact scholarship, his execu- 
tion was masterly and his knowledge of 
color almost perfect. Moreover, perhaps 
better than any other painter of his time, 
he knew how to infuse into his canvases 
the spirit and sentiment of the period de- 
picted. Leys taught his pupil the rare 
art of making pictures, and also how to 
see objects solidly and asa whole. There- 
after, with industry and a just regard 
for his art, the future of the pupil was 
secure. 
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Il. 

“ The Children of Clovis” was the first 
picture painted by Alma-Tadema under 
the guidance of Leys. Before that his 
canvases had returned, one after another, 
unsold from the Academy, and, one after 
another, had been quietly destroyed by the 
artist, but this picture, when first exhibited 
at Antwerp, proved a success of the first 
order. It was regarded in Paris as of the 
highest promise, and many of the critics 
in Berlin and Munich pronounced it the 
most original work of the year. It is an 
admirable study of controlled passion. 
Clotilda, the widow of Clovis, is training 
her grandchildren to avenge her wrongs. 
One sturdy little fellow is hurling his axe 


what stiff Fredegonda at the Deathbed 
of Pretextatus,” first exhibited in 1864, 
while fourteen years later the artist, re- 
turning to his first love, fittingly con- 
cluded the series with ‘“ Fredegonda,” a 
striking and most impressive picture, which 
shows the rejected wife or mistress watch- 
ing from behind a curtained window the 
marriage of Chilperic with Galeswintha. 
In the intervals of his labors with Leys 
Alma-Tadema in 1861 visited Cologne 
and in 1862 made his first visit to London. 
In the year last named he painted “ Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus and Radagonda,” pur- 
chased by the Museum at Dordrecht, and 
received his first gold medal from the 
In 1863 he mar- 


A ROMAN EMPEROR. 


at a mark, while histwo younger brothers 
. stand watching and waiting their turn. 
Clotilda sits moodily watching them, think- 
ing, doubtless, how soon the day will come 
when this mark will be the breast of the 
enemy of their house, whom she has taught 
them to hate with implacable hatred. The 
tragic family histury of the great warrior 
who founded France, as revealed to him 
by the works of Thierry and the teaching 
of Louis de Taey, made a profound and 
fruitful impression on the young painter. 
To it we owe, besides the picture just de- 
scribed and the previously mentioned “Clo- 
tilda Weeping at the Tomb of Her Grand- 
children,” which shows Clotilda mourning 
for the orphan children of her first-born, 
who have been murdered by their uncles, 
the dramatic and powerful though some- 


ried a young French lady, and during his 
bridal tour visited Italy. At Pompeii his 
enthusiasm for Roman architecture and 
costumes was first aroused. So absorbed 
was he by the fascination of the disinterred 
city that he lingered on there until his 
funds were so far exhausted that he and 
his bride had to make all possible haste 
back to Antwerp. About this time Alma- 
Tadema gave to the world a picture which 
showed a marked advance on all his pre- 
vious efforts. It was called “How the 
Egyptians Amused Themselves Three 
Thousand Years Ago,” and, when shown 
at the Paris Salon of 1864, procured for 
the painter a gold medal. It was a'so the 
means of Alma-Tadema’s acquaintance 
with M. Gambert, the picture-dealer, who, 
recognizing at once the unusual gifts of 
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the young painter and profiting by the 
advice of Rosa Bonheur and Baron Leys, 
gave him an order for twenty-four pictures, 
at least half of which the artist stipulated 
should deal with antique subjects. 

In 1865 Alma-Tadema settled in Brus- 
sels and diligently began work on this 
series. The first canvas completed was 
“Catullus at Lesbia’s” (now in the Wal- 
ters Gallery at Baltimore), and it proved 
how completely he had become infused 
with the spirit and sentiment of the Roman 
life of that far-off time. The five years 
which he spent in Brussels were years of 
mingled joy and suffering. Here two 
daughters were born to him—Laurence, 
who has already done creditable work as 
a writer of fiction, and Anna, whose pict- 
ures of architectural subjects have secured 
favorable mention; and here his first wife 
died, after a brief illness, in 1869. Soon 
after this, prompted by the desire for new 
surroundings and the cordial recognition 
his talents had received in England, he 
changed his residence from Brussels to 
London, which has since been his home. 
In 1871 he married Miss Laura Epps, who 
has herself won distinction as a painter 
of charming pictures of child life, and 
who is, besides, a beautiful and cultured 
woman. 

, Though only thirty-three when he set- 
tled in London, Alma-Tadema was al- 
ready one of the most celebrated of 
the younger artists of Europe, and each 
subsequent year has but served to add 
to his fame and prosperity. He was ad- 
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mitted to the Royal Academy in 1879, 
and he is also a member of the Institute 
of France, of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors, and of the academies of 
painting at Edinburgh, Amsterdam, Mu- 
nich, Berlin, Stockholm, Naples, Vienna, 
Turin, and Madrid; officer of the Legion 
of Honor and of the Order of the Lion ot 
Nassau; Knight of the orders of Leopold, 
the Dutch Lion, St. Michael of Bavaria, 
the Crown of Italy, and of the Crown 
and Pour le Merite of Prussia. Indeed, 
few living artists have been so crowned 
with honors as has Alma-Tadema. 


III. 


Broadly speaking, the place of Alma- 
Tadema in contemporary art is easily de- 
fined: he is the greatest archeological 
painter of his time. Others have labored 
in the same field, often with notable re- 
sults and occasionally with distinction, but 
it has remained for Alma-Tadema to in- 
vest archeology with poetry, to summon 
from the past not only its outward shapes, 
the pomp and pageantry of long ago, but 
to call back to life again the men and 
women of those far-off days, to catch the 
very pulsations of their beating hearts and 
to paint them for us in their habits as 
they lived. His pictures, which now num- 
ber more than three hundred, may be 
divided into four classes: Frankish, Egyp- 
tian, Greek and Roman, and portraits. 

The Frankish or Merovingian series, to 
which extended reference has already 


been made, evince deep feeling and the 
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spirit of true romance. ‘“ Egyptians 
Three Thousand Years Ago,” his first 
attempt to reproduce for us the life of an- 
‘cient Egypt, has been followed from time 
to time by other canvases, reserved in 
color and severe in style, but all remark- 
able for the minutely realistic aspect of 
the people and scenes depicted. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are “ The Grand Cham- 
berlain of Sesostris”’ (1869); “ The Egyp- 
tian at His House Door” (1864); “ The 
Mummy” (1867); “The Widow” (1873); 
“ Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh’s Grana- 
ries’ (1874), in which Joseph, sitting stiff 
and stately on a throne-like chair, is ex- 
amining specimens of the cereals brought 
by his fellow-Israelites to the king, and 
“The Death of the First-Born ” (1874), in 
the opinion of many the most solemn and 
impressive of all the painter’s conceptions. 
This picture shows the interior of an 
Egyptian temple on a still, warm night in 
summer. The gray moonlight streams 
in through a distant doorway, and here 
and there a lamp breaks the darkness of 
the room. Seated on a low stool, motion- 
less, statue-like, yet the image of grief, is 
Pharaoh, with the body of a babe, his first- 
born, lying dead across his knees. Grouped 
about him are the weeping mother, the 
physician, whose skill has proved without 
avail, chanting priests and players of 
strange instruments—the whole forming a 
picture that once seen will never be for- 
gotten. 

Still, it is in the presentation of the life 
of ancient Greece and Rome that Alma- 
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Tadema is at his best. Its historical, 
social, literary and artistic phases all ap- 
peal to him, and all supply moving and 
fruitful themes for his brush. ‘The titles 
of his excursions into this field, if set down 
here, would fill several columns of this 
magazine. Fertility in conception and 
finished execution mark them all, but 
among his Greek canvases “A Reading 
from Homer” (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art); “ Sappho,” listening to 
the lyre of Alceus; “Phidias and the 
Elgin Marbles,” and the dainty and charm- 
ing “The Question,” a beautiful variant 
of which is in the Walters collection 
at Baltimore, are to be praised without 
reserve. 

“The Pyrrhic Dance” (1869), a simple 
but stately and most impressive composi- 
tion, proved the first of a long series of 
representations of the dances, social and 
religious, of the Roman people, and stand- 
ing out distinctly from the artist’s many 
other presentments of Roman life may 
be mentioned the “Tarquinius Superbus ” 
(1867), a garden scene showing Tarquinius, 
a splendid type of the Roman patrician, 
receiving with easy hauteur the keys, mute 
token of submission, which Gabia’s envoys 
bring him on a salver; the “ Wine Shop” 
(1869), in which a young wine-seller, with 
a mirthful face, is telling an amusing story 
to a shopful of customers; the “ Vintage 
Festival” (1870), a large canvas remarka- 
ble for its serious and novel kind of beauty; 
“A Roman Emperor ” (1871); the “ Sculpt- 
ure Gallery ” (1873); the “ Picture Gallery” 
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AUTUMN, 


(1874); “The Audience at Agrippa’s” 
and ‘The Seasons (1877); “Ave Cesar, 
Io Saturnalia” (1881), an exquisite little 
picture; “Hadrian in Britain” (1884), 
showing that emperor inspecting a factory. 
of Romano-British potteries, and the “Ap- 
odyterium ” (1886). 

Since then he has painted “ The Women 
of Amphissa” (1887), showing a vagrant 
troupe of Bacchantes resting in the market- 
place of Amphissa, and the “ Roses of 
Heliogabalus ” (1888), two pictures that 
prove a more easy and perfect command 
of his art than any of their predecessors. 
In the latter, imposing in size and strange- 
ly gorgeous in coloring, clouds of roses 
and rose petals, let loose through the un- 
fastening of the cords of the velarium, are 
showering down upon the lounging and 
unsuspecting guests. And here it may be 


/ 
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Though not a professional portrait paint- 
er, Alma-Tadema often paints with truth 
and feeling the portaits of his friends, and 
borrowing from the masters the time- 
honored practice of introducing living peo- 
ple into their pictures, frequently makes 
use of it with the happiest results. In his 
picture, “ The Departure,” the mother is 
his wife, the child his daughter, and he 
himself is on the wall in the form of a 
bust; while in another picture, “Spring,” 
several of his friends appear clad as ancient 
Romans. Than “Spring,” the last large 
picture to come from his studio, the paint- 
er has done nothing more brilliant and im- 
posing. The scene shows one of those 
processions which so often formed a part 
of religious festivals at Rome in the old 
days. Inthe foreground a few steps lead 
down to the level of the crowded pave- 


THE VINTAGE FESTIVAL. 


remarked in passing that no artist has 
made such prodigal use of flowers to beau- 
tify his pictures as Alma-Tadema. Dif- 


ficulties of color and composition are 
overcome by their use, and a picture which 
refuses to come right is often settled by a 
mass of splendid bloom from his conserva- 
tory. 


ment. Maidens with garlands and bare- 
footed children, who strew flowers about 
them as they move, head the procession, to 
be followed in turn by servants of the 
Temple of Flora, playing on lyres and 
cymbals and bearing images of Pan, god 
of Nature. After them, under the shade of 
a banner carried by slaves, come a smooth, 
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solemn-visaged priest, virgins with palms 
in their hands and a goodly body of fol- 
lowers, who fill the background. From 


balustrades, windows and balconies a mass 
of spectators watch and applaud the pro- 
cession. The impression conveyed by this 
superb canvas is brilliant, joyous and 
many-colored. We know that the painter 
has himself found pleasure in the story he 


IN CONFIDENCE. 


has to tell, and the artist shows himself 
master of the patient and faithful student 
of the past. Iv 


In his methods as a painter Alma- 
Tadema is true to his Dutch ancestry and 
training. “‘Thoroughness, patience” has 
been his motto from his youth up. No 
difficulty, however formidable, dismays 
him, and neither time, brain nor hand is 
spared in the working out of a desired re- 


sult. He is his own most severe critic, and 
will often wipe from his canvas a beautiful 
figure or a lovely object if he thinks that 
simplicity and strength will be gained by 
the sacrifice. He uses but few paints, and 
these are of the simpler and more old- 
fashioned kinds, such as siennas and ochres. 
The exact manner in which he proceeds in 
the making of a picture has been interest- 
, ingly described by a_ friend. 
“ His first sketch for a picture,” 
writes Mrs. Ellen Gosse, “is 
usually done slightly, and di- 
rectly on the canvas or panel. 
The groups of figures are ar- 
ranged and rearranged until the 
artist’s eye is satisfied that the 
whole composition hangs well 
me together, and that the attention 
| of the spectator is carried natu- 
rally along to the chief incident 
of thescene. All of the sketch- 
i ng in of the figures is done 
with the help of nature. A thin 
oil-color outline of some neu- 
tral color is used for this; some- 
times the figures are painted at 
once. The whole canvas is 
now filled in, rather as a piece 
of cloisonné might be with color, 
so that the disturbing whiteness 
of the material is hidden. From 
this time forth hard work fol- 
flows. If the picture contains 
elaborate architecture, it is 
worked out so thoroughly and 
completely that an actual build- 
me ing could be constructed by fol- 
lowing the plans for it. » 
«“Alma-Tadema,” Mrs. Gosse 
f continues, “ paints his figures 
» direct from life in every in- 
* stance, elaborately draped and 
coiffured as they appear in his 
completed pictures; but he will 
often pause in painting to make 
a delicate pencil-drawing of the details 
of a garment, as it appears and then loses 
itself among the close folds of the dra- 
pery, or to note the turn of a wrist or the 
curve of aneck. The flowers in his pictures, 
drawn from all lands, are also invariably 
painted from life, his house often present- 
ing a most festive appearance, great bowls. 
of roses or vases of jonquils and acacia 
standing in the atrium, waiting their turn 
to be carried into the great studio to be 
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painted, for in spite of the severeness of 
his mental eye, and his extraordinary 
knowledge of form, Alma-Tadema will 
never trust implicitly tohis memory. Pro- 
fessional models are insufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, and a friend is called 
upon at night, or some member of the 
family in the very early morning, to dedi- 
cate a face ora hand to the great sacrifice. 
During these critical times the artist’s in- 
tensity is something formidable, and he is 
in the mood, like Benvenuto Cellini, to 
pour all his most precious things into the 
fire of his devouring art. And he will 
tolerate no half measures. ‘If you are sure 
of your facts, why hesitate to state them 


definitely ?’ is what he will say to any one ~ 


who recommends a concession to what is 
graceful or apparent. He is so fascinated 
by the beauty of detail and of surface 
painting, and so skilled in rendering it, 
that he now and then loses sight of the 
original intention of his picture—the mo- 
tive of his composition. With his great 
knowledge of detail, he is inclined to be 
too lavish of decoration. As an instance 
of this, attention may be called to the fact 
that his elaborately veined and finished 


marbles are often the plainest parts of his 
pictures, wherein, perhaps, lies in some 
measure the secret of his great charm.” 

Alma-Tadema’s home in London, the 
smallest detail of which was planned by 
the artist himself, is a veritable House 
Beautiful. Here he leads a life of the 
severest simplicity and independence, and 
here he welcomes with hearty hospitality 
his friends and the numerous visitors who 
gather weekly at his studio. Manly and 
open-hearted, among his friends he is 
always genial, cordial and unatfected, while 
a keen sense of humor and a fondness for 
anecdote make him at all times a most 
charming companion. His love of music 
is as deep and strong as his love of art, 
and to see him playing over in duet form, 
with a member of his family, the score of 
some favorite opera, the volume of sound 
increasing as his excitement rises, and the 
whole being capped by his shouting aloud 
the arias of the hero, is said to be a scene 
that it is delightful to witness. 

At sixty, with his erect, well-knit figure, 
and his chubby yet resolute face, Alma- 
Tadema looks twenty years younger than 
his age. 
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THE PASSING OF A MASTER. 


BY GILBERT CRANMER. 


oles death of Frederick, Lord Leigh- 
ton, removes from contemporary 
British art its most brilliant and imposing 
figure. He was, past question, the head 
of his profession in England, and by nat- 
ural right the president of the Royal 
Academy. His methods as a painter were 
academical and classical. He was an al- 
most perfect master of technique, distin- 
guished in the choice and treatment of his 
subjects, and always animated by noble 
and poetic impulses. With these qualities 
at command preferment followed, as a 
matter of course. 


He was born in Yorkshire in December, 
1830, the son of a physician of eminence, 
and he drew so well at six years of age 
that a dog executed by him then is pre- 
served asaworthy memento. His parents. 
gave him prompt and generous encourage- 
ment, and when he was in his eleventh 
year, happening to be in Rome, placed him 
under the instruction of Francesco Meli. 
Later, the family continuing their travels, 
the studies begun in Rome were continued 
at the Berlin Academy. In 1845 the 
Leightons were again in Italy, and the 
father, who did not want his son to be- 
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>, at the Royal Academy exhibition of 1855 
©» and found an eager purchaser in the queen. 
= Rare good fortune this for a young man 
| of twenty-five, but the picture merited 


~~; more than royal admiration and set up a 


THE SUMMER MOON, 


come a painter unless he had the gifts 
which assure eminence, took some of the 
lad’s work to Hiram Powers, the Ameri- 
can sculptor, then one of the 
most distinguished members of 
the artistic colony in Florence 
and a man whose opinions car- 
ried great weight. Powers ex- 
amined the sketches and made 
answer that the father had no 
choice: Nature had made the 
boy an artist, and, so far as 
ability went, he might rise as 
high as he pleased in his pro- { 
fession. 

Powers’s endorsement re- 
moved all doubt as to young 
Leighton’s future profession. 
Heat once entered the academy 
at Florence, where he remained * ~ 
in patient study until it was | 
deemed best for the rounding 
of his tuition that he should 
take up art under other pro- 
fessors at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. Here Becker and Steinli & 
grounded him still further in P 
the academic training to which 
his temperament inevitably im- | 
pelled him. Visits to Brussels 
and Paris followed, and in the 
early fifties he went back to 
Rome, where, under the Italian 
sky and the force of Italian 
traditions, he painted his first 
important picture, Cimabue’s 
Madonna Carried in Procession 
Through the Streets of Flor- 
ence.” This picture command- 
ed instant attention when shown 


standard which the artist only strength- 


‘4 ened with the years. 


On the morrow of this first success at 


, the academy, the artist, with rare modesty 


and good sense, returned at once to Paris 


* and continued his studies for four years. 
- He did not confine himself exclusively to 

~ one master, but Ary Scheffer guided him 
nota little in sentiment, and Robert Fleury 
. watched his technique with surprise and 


satisfaction. In 1856 he increased h's rep- 


‘utation at home by a second great work, 


“The Triumph of Music,” and until his 
death, forty years later, his brush, a most 
prolific one, was seldom if ever idle. 


HELEN OF TROY. 
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In the clearness, symmetry and precision 
with which Leighton designed and com- 
posed his pictures, in the purity, charm 
and distinction never absent from the least 
pretentious among them, he reminds us of 
Ingres, to whom among modern masters 
he was nearest of kin. Indeed, with a 
subtler temperament the Briton would 
have equalled the Gaul on his own ground; 
and, as it is, Leighton, with an equipment 
such as few painters, ancient or modern, 
have enjoyed, always moves on a high 
plane and strives to realize a noble con- 
ception. His ideal may elude himat times, 
but he never fails to handle it with im- 
aginative power and in a spirit of pure 
sensuous worship of beauty. 

His talents early received recognition 
and reward. The Academy elected him an 
associate in 1864 and made him a full 
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academician five years later. In 1878 the 
death of Sir Francis Grant made vacant 
the presidency of the Royal Academy and 
Leighton was elected to fill that office. 
He was madea knight in 1879 and a baro- 
net in 1885, and with the beginning of 
the present year was raised to the peerage. 
France gave him the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor some ten years ago, and 
he was also a corresponding member of 
the Institute of France and of the acad- 
emies of St. Luke and Florence. 

His popularity was great, for with all 
his success he remained simple, unaffected 
and thoroughly natural, a man withal of 
such gentleness of soul and warmth of 
heart as made him esteemed and loved by 
all who knew him. The vacancy left where 
he stood is a sad one, and there is no 
one to fill his place. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN 


BY C. W. 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ALLERS. 


Illustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


SyRIA. 


Saturday, February 14, 1891.—Started 
at eight o’clock on the return to Jaffa. 
Mr. Hoffmanzi joined us and accompa- 
nied us half way to Bab-el Wad. Then 
the plain again with its Arab villages, 


TROOPS OF CAMELS AND DONKEYS. 


cactus hedges, troops of camels, caravans 
of donkeys, braying of donkeys and moan- 
ing of camels; through a tumult of 
Jews, Arabs and Christians, tramping the 
wretched road, enveloped in crowds of 
dust. Courteous bowing at the custom- 
house and then on board, to indulge with- 
out delay in warm baths preparatory to 


placing ourselves under the barber’s hands. 


All the dust of the Holy Land was washed 
and brushed away, and then with renewed 
vigor we betook ourselves to the prome- 
nade deck, the fez well set back on the 
neck. One last glance at old Jaffa glowing 
in the golden sunset ; then we turned our 
faces seaward, looking forward to fresh ad- 
ventures in other lands. 


Vv. 


SYRIA. 


Softly beat the waves of the Mediterra- 
nean on the outer wall of our cabin as we 
lie sunk in dreamy slumber on our way 
to Beyrout. Our guardian angel at Jaffa 
had furnished each of us with an orna- 


mental passport, commending us to the 
good offices of the gens d’armes in the 
somewhat wild regions of Damascus and 
Lebanon. 

Sunday, February 15.—Up at half-past 
five. We are lying off Beyrout, which 
is soon resplendent in the morning sun. 
It is a large, attractive town, with great 
mountains in the background and glisten- 
ing snow inthe clouds above. We land at 
half-past eight without any annoyance, with 
courteous bowing from the customs of- 
ficers on all sides. The one commodious, 
elegant equipage was, unfortunately, not 
for Cook’s tourists. We were sent further 
into the town, where we found great wag- 
ons with linen tilts, admirable for a trip to 
Pappenbuttler market in hot weather, but 
miserable for a sixteen-hour journey into 
the Lebanon, more than half the way 
through snow, and four men with eight 
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legs in each wagon. Well, there is no 
help for it. One can at least get out now 
and then and go afoot. 

Beyrout was full of animation, and almost 
free from dirt. Clean, well ordered, but 
somewhat solemn intone. The children all 
well washed, even to the feet, and scarce 
a beggar to be seen. The bazaar, pictu- 
resque groups of houses, and again citron 
and orange groves, and the open country, 
with the mighty Lebanon and broad fields 
of snow in front. 

Slowly we mount the ascent by devious 
windings. The glance backward presents 
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feet. The first snow makes its appearance 
on the roadside. The bright, sunshiny, 
mild weather has given way to a wretched 
drizzle. 

Our three miserable lean beasts strain 
and snort. The poor beasts are changed 
but once in the sixteen hours, while the 
post makes nine or ten changes. We are 
ashamed to let the poor beast draw us, 
and wade through the mud and slush be- 
hind. The snow spots grow larger as we 
advance. Curious rock masses and stone 
houses. At length, on the summit of the 
pass, the snow lies twelve or fourteen feet 


THE PASSPORT. 


even a more magnificent view. Finally we 
see Beyrout and the boundless sea spread 
out like a map at our feet. Heavy cloud- 
masses float over it far above the horizon. 
In the middle of the roads we get a glance 
of the Augusta Victoria riding at anchor 
among the smaller craft like a huge cat- 
erpillar in an ant’s nest. 

Picturesque rocky scenery, endless val- 
leys far beneath us, with silvery streams 
winding through them. Original villages, 
the people friendly but strange; quite dif- 
ferent from our acquaintance between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem. Ever higher and 
higher until the clouds roll beneath our 


deep, with a narrow roadway shovelled 
through it. Numerous long strings of 
camels, asses and mules, heavily laden 
and conducted by picturesque-looking fel- 
lows. Many of these poor fellows tramp 
barefooted through the snow. On the 
other hand, the drivers of the great trans- 
port wagons of the French company who 
built the road have long waterproof boots, 
pump hose, thick coats, and a warm head- 
dress worn as a turban @ la Bedouin. 
There are nine mules to each wagon, two, 
three, three, and one, the latter in front 
as pilot. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
we reached Schtora, where we spanned out. 
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Our conveyance was the most wretched 
affair conceivable. After all the other 
passengers, coachmen, dragomans and 
horses were harnessed and ready to start, 
our harness and reins were found to be in 
such a state that we would have been left 
behind but for the supply of cord which 
friend Beurath and I laid in after our ex- 
perience of the Jerusalem journey. After 
fortifying our stomachs with something 
warm we started again with a fresh relay 
of three horses, behind the other wag- 
ons, and were soon in the Ante-Lebanon. 
This is not as high as the Lebanon, but 
nevertheless cold and snow-clad. The 
mutton and Syrian wine in Schtora had 
raised our spirits considerably. 

A few old stone houses, with grinning 
natives, and two wolves devouring the re- 
mains of a dead donkey near the road, 
were the only things to attract our atten- 
tion as we entered the mountains in the 
evening. Darkness set in, and the snow 
gleamed brightly in the light of the half 
moon. We lost sight of the wagons again 
and glided solitary over the wild mountains. 


BUYING WEAPONS IN BEYROUT. 
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Now and then we dismounted and walked 
ahead of the slow-toiling wagons to warm 
ourselves and stretch our limbs. A glori- 
ous, starry sky, puzzling meteors and the 
mountain grand and solemn in the moon- 
light. 

The summit of the pass is won, we take 
our seats again, and wrap our mantles and 
plaids fondly around us. The coachman 
whips up the horses and we rattle down 
the mountain-side into the Ghuta plain. 
Chatting, shivering, tumbling about we ar- 
rive in Damascus, thoroughly worn out, at 
a quarter to twelve. 

Monday, February 16.—Inspection of 
the city and numerous private houses. 
Mahomed Said Pasha greeted us personal- 
ly, had coffee handed to us in the salon, 
where our dragomans sat, cross-legged, be- 
fore the friendly old gentleman. Friend 
Hempell led the conversation with great 
judgment. It was in a manner like a re- 
ception by the chief of one of the South 
Sea Islands, but it was very good. We 
others grinned, as in duty bound, on suit- 
able occasions, and some took advantage 
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of the opportunity to swallow several cups 
of the Pasha’s excellent coffee. Of the 
harem, unfortunately, we were shown only 
the salons and the splendor, but a lady 
from Leipsic was invited to go in and take 
coffee with the beauties of the harem. 

Wecalled on a rich Jew, Joseph Alpheus, 
_ and were received at the door by his come- 
ly daughter, a well-grown girl of fourteen 
or fifteen. All these friendly householders, 
Turks, Greeks and Jews, appear to regard 
a call as a pleasant, cheap entertainment; 
and we probably afforded them as much 
entertainment as they afforded us. 

The wealthy Alpheus invited us to his 
house with serious mien and friendly hand- 
shaking. The young lady, who had been 
in a pension in Paris, showed us merrily 
around. An elder sister, whose manner 
was less friendly, followed with her mother, 
who moved about with staid mien on high 
slippers, or clogs. Unfortunately, the 
whole family had a slovenly appearance, 
and their costly satins and furs were spot- 
ted and very much in need of benzine 
treatment. All the neighbors, vagabonds 
and children strolled unconcernedly into 
the hall to grin at us. 

In the library Mr. Alpheus showed us 
some valuable old mss. of the time of 
Charles the Great. He has also some ex- 
ceptionally learned men, who live and study 
with him. Onthe occasion of our visit two 
picturesque old scholars were sitting cross- 
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legged and examining some old jewelry 


AN ARMENIAN CHRISTIAN, 


with their magnifying-glasses. Splendid 
models for alchemists, astrologers and stu- 
dents of the black art. 

The young lady ran and brought the 
photograph album, so it appears that even 
here the visitor is expected to be interest- 
ed in the blauk faces of uncles, aunts, 
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THE BIG TREE. 


neighbors and friends abroad, 
and even in the crooked-legged 
six-months-old baby, fastened 
inachair. The house architect- 
ure in detail and the furniture 
were massive and costly, but 
the appearance of everything 
was slovenly. 

Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 16 
and 17.—Took carriage drives 
to various parts of the city and 
environs, and went frequently 
in troops to the bazaar, which 
is here very attractive and se- 
ductive to purchasers. Beau- 
tiful inlaid furniture, artistic 
gold and silver smiths at their 
labor, dyestuffs, carpets, and 
eatables swimming in oil. The 
richest display, however, is in 
the antique weapon stores. 
From a fat Turk I purchased 
a whole heap of pistols, guns 
and scimitars for a tenth of 
the price demanded, but it took 
an hour, and I had to leave 
the place three times and drink 
three cups of coffee before we 
could come to terms. Then I 
purchased a sheep-skin coat, 
which I put on immediately, 
and over that a brown and 
white striped waterproof Be- 
douin mantle. Beurath, the 
learned, was so entranced with 


the effect that he purchased 
one also. I next girded on my 
scimitar, stuck innumerable pis- 
tols in my belt, shouldered my 
musket, and thereby earned the 
plaudits of an admiring public. 
All the mosques were visited, 
minarets mounted, and_ the 
panorama of Damascus viewed 
from their peaks. We had a 
very fine old gray-bearded 
dragoman (Kawass); he bore 
himself proudly, twirled his 
mustache, wore red slippers and 
a magnificent sabre, and on his 
shoulder an embroidered robe. 
On Tuesday evening I con- 
ducted a troop of my fellow- 
travellers to a tree of immense 
girth. It stands on one of the 
neighboring streets occupied by 
saddlers and trunk-makers. 
( To be continued.) 
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Star students and their models were 

dining at the Café of the Dead Rat. 
They had broken one of their unwritten 
laws by crossing the river from the Latin 
Quarter, and were eating with evident en- 
joyment from the small thick plates that 
were decorated with pictures of rats in all 
stages mortuary, while the gas-light flick- 
ering against the wall brought into bold 
relief the well-executed, time-stained paint- 
ings descriptive of the various stages in 
the existence of those most unappetible 
rodents. 

“All right, all right!” The models 
shouted the two English words with a 
pretty French accent as Brown Allen, the 
American, entered : he was such a jolly 
good one ! 

Midie, the little Italian, moved down one 
place to make room for him between her- 
self and the Australian Decker, and Effie, 
or Reddie, as they designated her on ac- 
count of a certain gleam in her hair, gave 
the fluted chiffon at her throat a few deft 
touches. 

The tall Russian showed no interest, 
not even looking out of the corner of her 
eye, as was a trick of some of the girls. 


A Move. THAT Was NoT TRILBY. 
BY EMMA WILMOT. 


Only yesterday Decker had said, as they 
discussed her in the free way of men in 
clans: 

“ She is the oddest one I ever knew. I 
can’t for the life of me make out whether 
she is stupid or only indifferent.” 

“She must consider herself superior,” 
said Andrew Grass, “ or why is it she is 
never willing we should paint her face ?”’ 

“ Modesty,” replied the Englishman, in 
deep bass tones. 

Whereupon there was a general shout 
and tossing of handy articles at the head 
of the speaker. 

Now she lighted a cigarette and leaned 
back, complacently watching the little rings 
of smoke float upward while her more 
boisterous companions shouted : 

“ All right, all right !” 

But Brown Allen paid not the least at- 
tention to the girls nor his fellow-artists. 
‘To their “Come on, Allen,” “ Allen, you're 
late,” “ Allen, we are waiting for you like 
death and the doctor,” he growled a scarce- 
ly articulate “ good-evening,” and crossing 
the room threw his hat on a table and 
seating himself on the leather-covered 
bench that ran along the wall behind it 
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DINING AT THE DEAD RAT CAFE. 


ordered soup. Not that he was hungry, 
but he must eat, hungry or not. A man 
cannot work the first half of a day, fret the 
other half and then go fasting to bed with- 
out anticipating evil results. The soup at 
the Dead Rat is never especially good, but 
now he looked at the greasy concoction, a 
little cold, for he was behind time, and 
toyed with his spoon. 

“TI say, Reddie,” called out one of the 
girls, “ Allen is going to faire flannel,” 
which in student parlance means drinking 
water through straws. 

The men smiled and the girls laughed, 
all except the Russian, who puffed at her 
cigar and with one hand pushed back an 
intrusive arm, 

The gargon, after eyeing the new-comer 
superciliously, obeyed the sudden motion 
of his hand and removed the soup to re- 
place it by a huge slice of cold beef. Then 
Allen knew that he must make a show of 
eating and so fell to in earnest, but so far 


as taste was concerned he might have been 
feeding on sawdust or sand. Indeed the 
food all tasted camel-hairy and turpen- 
tiny. The truth was it was only three 
weeks to Varnishing Day, and the others 
every one of them, had finished their pict- 
ures, while he had just drawn a heavy 
brush dipped in drab paint through the 
labor of months. Yes, he of all the num- 
ber, the Youth of Promise as they called 
him, was to be left out, and nobody sus- 
pected it nor the misery he endured as he 
sat listening to the banter of his com- 
panions—that is, nobody but the Russian, 
and she was nobody, simply nobody but 
the latest model. 

Only that morning she had stood in his 
atelier gazing on his painting in her immo- 
bile way, and it was she who had caused 
him to resort to the brush and the drab 
paint. Not that he esteemed her criticism, 
but he thought if she could discover the 
defects they must be glaring indeed. 
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‘““THE PARTY THAT HAD DINED AT THE DEAD RAT CAME DANCING ALONG.” 


“T will tell you why I look at it so,” she 
replied in answer to his half-superstitious 
“What do you think of it?” “It is not 
like you. If it had been done by any of the 
others I should be sad for them, but for 
you, you who always excel, it is farcical. 
Daub it out and start anew!” 

“Are you mad?” he said. “I have but 
three weeks in which to do the work of as 
many months.” 

*©T do not know which is worse,” she re- 
plied, gazing at him with the wide-open 
blue eyes of a child, “to be a great artist 


and not know it, or to be a great artist and 
not care.” 

Then rising to her full height she ad- 
vanced toward him with extended arm. 

“Be a man!”’ she said, and turning, left 
him flushed and depressed, the very image 
of despair. 

He thought of it now, as he sat there in 
numb grief. 

After the dinner he left the café ab- 
ruptly, and wandered aimlessly till he 
found himself at the Place de la Concorde. 
Crossing the open square, he sauntered 
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under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli 
and on toward the Rue de la Paix. As he 
reached the corner of the Place Vendéme 
the sound of merry voices was borne to 
him around the corner from the Rue des 
Petits Champs, and before he could turn 
aside the party that had dined at the 
Dead Rat came dancing along, students 
and models with locked arms crossing the 
street from curb to curb, turning cabs, 
wagons, pedestrians out of the way. Ev- 
erything was pardonable in these rioters, 
because it was known that they had done 
hard work for months and were now at the 
end of the session. But it seemed cruel 
mockery to the one who had failed ! 

Drawing his hat over his eyes, he quick- 
ly retraced his steps back through the Rue 
Castiglione, along the Rue de Rivoli, 
across the Pont des Arts and into the 
Latin Quarter. As he made a short-cut 
through a narrow street toward his lodg- 
ing, he noticed ahead of him a woman 
hastening at a speed equal to his own. 
The grace of her movements attracted 
him. Wondering at her appearance alone 
at midnight he approached her, and soon 
discovered that she was sobbing bitterly. 
Here was a chance for the exertion of 
gallantry. Had she been insul: 

He increased his pace, but ju. 7s he 
reached her she entered a narrow © »or- 
way. The light from above strer ‘ull 
on her face and he recognized the 
model, the most indifferent of all the g.rls 
who posed in the Latin Quarter. 

He stepped in quickly before the little 
porte could be swung to behind her, 
entered a side lodge, and unseen groped 
his way up flight after flight of narrow, 
foul-smelling stairway. ‘Two, three, four; 
certainly she would halt at the fifth; but 
no, up still narrower stairs until her feet 
sounded on the brick flooring in the ser- 
vant’s quarters. Though it was pitch dark, 
she moved with the certainty of famili- 
arity. 

Once, in spite of the greatest caution, 
the follower’s foot slipped and made a 
slight grating noise. She stopped. listen- 
ing. “Oh!” he heard her exclaim in low, 
alarmed tone. 

For the first time the full measure of his 
conduct dawned upon him. 

What reasonable excuse could he give 
for this intrusion at midnight? What to 
her might be the cruel result? His first 


impulse was to wait till she had closed the 
door of her chamber and then descend 
without speaking; but the concierge, a 
veritable lion in the way, might challenge 
him as he demanded the opening of the 
porte. And she was in distress. 

He was young, accustomed to the reck- 
less adventures of the Paris student, and 
beside, the excitement of the day had un- 
fitted him for serious reasoning. At what- 
ever cost he would follow this girl and find 
out the cause of her distress. He went so 
lightly and swiftly that his footfalls seemed 
but the echo of her own. 

At last she halted before one of the 
many numbered rooms. Taking a key 
from her bosom she unlocked the door 
and entered, leaving it ajar. As she groped 
in the dark he flattened himself against the 
wall opposite. 

Then he became conscious of another 
presence in the room, a child’s he fancied, 
or perhaps a dog’s, as a low, peculiar moan- 
ing broke the stillness. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said the girl, “ it 
is I. Wait till I chase away a little of the 
gloom.” 

There was the sound of the striking of 
a match, followed by the meagre light of 
a candle which fell on her uplifted hand 
and flickered over her dark dress, to be swal- 
lowed up by the gloom below her knees 
and about her feet. She advanced slowly 
as if pausing for self-control, and then 
throwing off the lace fichu from her head 
she lifted the candle till its beams fell on 
her face, and for the first time Brown Allen 
saw the possibilities of a woman’s smile— 
saw and never forgot. 

It held the love of supreme sacrifice, of 
supreme renunciation He knew as he 
watched it, though he did not know what 
had wrought it, that no face could wear 
always a brilliant expression that produced 
at even rare intervals such a smile. 

As he watched, the girl moved forward, 
lowering the light, and then he understood. 
Before her on a low bed, if such a poor 
arrangement could be so designated, lay a 
man, or what might have once been a man, 
for there was now only a semblance. 

He was evidently feverish and had 
tossed back the sheet with which he had 
been covered. His hands were ten long 
fleshless bones, his eyes shone like two 
gleams of fire in a skeleton head and his 
parched lips were as those some brave 
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unfortunates have been compelled to look 
upon after a scourge of malignant disease. 
About his ankles and wrists were fetid 
sores, sores of the bone, for flesh there 
seemed none. ‘The fiery eyes gazed up 
into the girl’s face, the wasted hands were 
lifted only to fall listless, and a few low 
words escaped the lips. The young man 
leaned forward, eagerly listening. 

“Ts it well, my child?”’ 

And thén the child, the dull, unfeeling 
model, sank to her knees beside the wasted 
form, and pressing the loathsome head to 
her bosom, rocked to and fro. 

“We must die together,” she said at 
last. *¢There is only one of all those men 


‘*aS HE MADE A SHORT-CUT THROUGH A NARROW 
STREET.” 


HIS MASTERPIECE. 


whom I thought I could trust with our 
secret. I stayed out to-night thinking I 
might ask him, but he is not brave, he is 
lacking in purpose; he is not brave enough 
to meet the crucial points of his own life. 
Oh, my father, my father, that you of all 
men should have come to this, you who 
knew only luxury !” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the sick man, 
as at some sudden recollection, “ ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“No, my father, no; I beseech you,” 
she said, smoothing back the matted gray 
hair from his forehead. Then, rising, she 
walked toward the door as if to go out, 
hesitated, turned and, suddenly halting, 
fell upon her knees, the lighted candle still 
in her hand. 

Then all the manliness of Brown Allen’s 
nature asserted itself, and stepping for- 
ward he laid a hand upon her arm. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, “it is a 
friend.” 

She would have cried out, but she had 
no voice. She would have risen, but she 
had no strength, not even the strength to 
resist when he lifted her to her feet. 

“Oh, the good God, the good God!” 
she said at length, staring at him in the 
gloom. “Spare him, spare my father! 
Has he not suffered enough? I will go 
with you—my life for his. Take me!” 

He lifted the swaying candle and held 
it so that the light fell full upon his face. 

She recognized him with a glad cry. 

“You are mistaken,” he said, and had 
his fellow-students been present they would 
have detected a new earnestness in his 
voice, “there is one of us you can trust. 
You meant to call on me for help. Prove 
me and see if Iam not brave. Trust me 
and rest here till I return.” And pressing 
her hand reassuringly he went clattering 
down the broken stairway at the risk of a 
broken neck. 

He never knew what open sesame he used 
on the concierge, but he soon found him- 
self in the deserted street hastening tow- 
ard the residence of a friendly physician. 

It semed an age, but indeed it was an 
incredibly short time—for his was one of 
those magnetic natures that lend their 
mood to others—until he was back at the 
little porte and two pairs of feet were 
scurrying upward, while he lighted his wax 
matches recklessly to guide them on, all 
the time pouring out his story in snatches. 
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“You must save him, old fellow. Don’t 
spare yourself a minute,” he said. “ ‘This 
is a case that simply won’t admit failure.” 

Then falling silent he led the way along 
the barren hall-way, thrust open the door 
and ushered the doctor in. 

She was on her knees again beside the 
bed, her hair encircling the repulsive face 
like a protecting veil. 

Allen thinks often of that night, of how 
he tramped up and down for.wine and 
medicines, until at last in the half gray, 
half black of early dawn, the wagon of the 
Secours aux Blessés was at the door and 
the poor sufferer was removed to comfort- 
able quarters, leaving the dismal room in 
the séxzéme with wide-swung door. 

Then when it was quite morning and 
tinkling bells and piping reeds announced 
the duties of the day, he sought his atelier 
and painted feverishly till rioon, till after- 
noon, till night, before he sank into an ex- 


hausted sleep. 


Never in all his years of earnest work 
had he beenso wrought upon by the inspi- 
ration of genius. Imagination and memory 
took the place of models; not a touch was 
lacking, not one too many given, while the 
colors seemed to leap together as under 
the spell of magic. 

The title of his work was before him 
all the time, spurring him on to success: 
“What Russia Bequeathes Her Daughters.” 

“Curse her! that land of tyranny and 
injustice,” he said, digging his slippered 
toes against the rounds of his stool. 

He did not dream of applause, nor rea- 
son about results. He congratulated him- 
self that he was above such trifles, and 


~worked as a matter of manliness, while the 


consciousness of duty done brought him 
his only desired reward. 

The day of decision approached; the 
pictures were all in the hall, and Allen’s 
nerves had toned down now that the ten- 
sion was over, leaving him once more 
reasonable and reasoning. He sat at 
nightfall in his atelier puffing a cigar and 
indulging in wholesome bachelor’s dreams, 
when the Russian model stood before him. 

“What have you done?’ she asked, in 
a voice that seemed to have underlying it 
the cool musical tinkle of the Katachier 
bells. 

“T have contented myself,” he replied. 

“JT am extremely sorry to trouble you,” 
she continued, calmly, “especially after 


what is past, it seems ungrateful, but your 
picture—” 

“It is finished,” he interrupted, “and 
hung in line.” 

“It must not be,” she said. “I fear 
you do not realize that we are hunted 
creatures. ‘They consider my father one 
of the most dangerous men that has ever 
escaped from Siberian exile. Numbers 
from every country will view your work. 
Your picture is but an advertisement of 
our presence; you have put our faces, his 
and mine, on the canvas.” 

“My God!” he cried, “it is true. What 
a fool Iam!” 

He had congratulated himself that he 
was free from the vanity of his fellow-men 
and content with labor for the sake of 
achievement. Just then he longed, as he 
had never longed before, for human praise, 
but, unconsciously to himself, he proved 
his superiority to his fellow-men in that his 
decision was reached even as she spoke. 

“It is wonderful,” she said. “There is 
nothing like it; the students are wild over 
it. You have never done so well, perhaps 
you will never do better, and certainly 
since talent is part of life, the greater part 
of him who is so fortunate as to possess it, 
the fame it can win is as important as the 
lives of two outlaws.” 

“Do you think so?” he replied, smil- 
ing. “I hardly think there is anything 
comparable with human life. I know the 
sentimental and poetic side of human nat- 


~ ure leads us to sometimes think and say 


so, but it is not when we are cold, hungry 
or dying. There has never been a wiser 
thinker than the one who said: ¢ All that 
a man hath he will give for his life.’” 

As he spoke he wondered at the calm- 
ness of the woman with so much at stake. 
Almost any other of her sex would have 
wept, entreated or betrayed her anxiety by 
nervous movements. Instead she stood, 
calm as though the every-day affairs of 
another were the subject of conversation. 
Then, without adding a word to her plea, 
she bade him good-evening and turned 
away. 

After she was gone he had it out with 
himself. Not that he was undecided, but 
one does not renounce a great hope with- 
out some personal contest. We are made 
that way, for our bettering perhaps, God 
knows ! 

Yes, certainly he would remove the pict- 
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ure—even though its remaining might 
bring no harm. ‘Then suddenly an idea 
seized upon him, an idea that to carry out 
would require his searching all evening for 
proper influence to bear upon the powers in 
control. To-morrow would be too late; he 
must gain permission to retouch that pict- 
ure —a thing positively and justly pro- 
hibited. 

When morning dawned he had _ not 
slept, but. he had gained his point, he 
might touch the picture under the eyes of 
a committee of three. Again he knew the 
soothing influence of content. He could 
not feel that it was merely the content of 
achievement. He had tricked himself that 
way for the last time; he realized how 
earnestly he longed for the praise of his 
fellow-men. 

And he won it. Such applause as is 
rarely bestowed upon artists in that great 
city of art. 

The picture was a perfect delineation of 
a servant’s chamber in the stxieme. Ona 
ragged bed lay a form so emaciated as to 
be hardly human, while about the wrists 
and ankles were the galled marks of long- 
worn fetters. Standing above this figure, 
with the light of a tallow candle heighten- 
ing the gloom but intensifying the grace 
of her figure, wasa young woman, the light 
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falling about her face and to her knees, a 
meagre ray searching out one of the oc- 
tagonal bricks in the floor. The peculiar 
feature of the picture was the fact that the 
man’s face was concealed by a stray lock 
of snowy hair, and the girl's eyes shone 
through a black mask, but about her lips 
there was such an expression of love and 
courage as gave one a suspicion of rare 
beauty. 

The artists said: “Just like him! No- 
body but the youth of promise could real- 
ize that the lock of hair and the mask were 
the one touch needful to make the picture 
immortal.” 

They made a great féte when Allen’s 
name and fame were heralded, and he 
showed his appreciation, as such a jolly 
good fellow would, by an after-dinner 
speech in which he fully expressed his ap- 
preciation of their regard, but his richest 
reward came to him when, in a well-fur- 
nished chamber, where a convalescent man 
reposed, the Russian model smiled upon 
him. 

Strange to tell he uttered not a word of 
his appreciation, though he could not con- 
demn himself, when he realized that, more 
than the reward of honest effort and the 
praise of men, he esteemed a woman's 
smile. 


me POCT'S AKT. 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Ho’ doth the poet weave his magic song, 
His warp the golden threads of living truth, 
With silver words and phrases for the woof, 
That all may blend in fabric fair and strong ? 
He sitteth by his loom and ponders long 
Those things that make or mar the lives of men; 
From out the depths of all that he has been 
He summons back the grief, the strife, the wrong, 
And lays them all beside the joy of May; 
From every varied hue of mortal strife 
He gathers in each streaming thread of life, 
And weaves them all into his perfect lay. 
This is the secret of the poet’s art— 
Nearer to God, nearer the human heart. 
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THE CHOQUARD FARM. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


BY CECILE BRONN. 


CHAPTER II.—Continued. 

i be was a smell of pitch about his 
light hair and auburn beard, his face 
hada yellowish, pitchy tinge, and like pitch 
he was oily and sticky tothe touch. Dr. 
Larrazet said that his hands and his smile 
were gluey. His wife was sentimental, 
and sometimes quick with her hand and 
her tongue; her temper, like her blood, had 
been heated over Mme. Pommery’s kitchen 
fires. Still, those who did not know her 
well thought her a good-hearted woman. 
The fact is, her eyes were weak, and al- 

ways watery and a little red. 

Both husband and wife made it a point 
to keep down expenses. As soon as she 
had left Mme. Pommery, Palmyre threw 
away as useless her corsets, that were be- 
ginning to trouble her, and her “ Guide to 
Perfect Cooking.” There is no cruelty so 
hard to bearas refined cruelty; there is no 


worse cook than a cordon bleu grown Care- 
less. The boarders at La Renommée gained 
this knowledge through sorrowful experi- 
ence, and then the reputation of the house 
was gone. Good years and bad the re- 
ceipts hardly covered the expenses, and 
Richard began to 
be dissatisfied. 
The wind turned. 
He believed him- 
self born for a mill- 
er, and proposed 
to buy one of the 
mills on the Yeres. 
But how to raise 
the money? That 
was his secret. 
Richard Guepie 
had had five sons 
by his first wife, all / 
as little disposed aS THE VENERABLE GUEPIE. 
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himself to plough and tosow. Thomas had 
entered the service of a livery-stable keeper 
in Brie, and while whipping up his horses 
gave free rein to his thoughts, imagining 
many impossible combinations of circum- 
stances which were to result in his patron 
giving him his daughter in marriage, and 
leaving him his stable, his teams, and all 
his property. Claude was a poultry raiser, 
selling eggs and poultry for six months of 


PALMYRE. 


the year, and spending conscientiously in 
the winter every cent that he earned in the 
summer. Philippe had become a newspa- 
per-carrier, and, light-footed as a hare, 
booted almost to the waist, he made his 
fifteen miles every day, sometimes without 
once stopping to eat or drink. His re- 
sounding cry was heard far off, he was al- 
ways ready with his jokes, and at the inns 
was a favorite with all the maid-servants. 
Polydore, fair-haired like his father, after 
some years of a soldier’s life, had become 
game-keeper to the Marquis de Montaille, 
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and bore the reputation of being on very 
good terms with the poachers. As for 
Jeremie, who was born in Africa, he had 
secured a position in the Paris custom- 
house. Six years after Jeremie entered 
the world, Guepie had a child by his sec- 
ond wife, and by some mysterious opera- 
tion of the law of atavism, this child had 
wonderful red-gold hair, a dazzling com- 
plexion, and eyes the color of an emerald. 
Mme. Pommery consented to become her 
godmother, and besides this paid the doc- 
tor’s and the nurse’s bills, and later on her 
school expenses. 

For the first years of her life Aleth saw 
her mother only at rare intervals. She 
lived with her father, and divided her time 
equally between his roses and his pigs. 
Neither her shining eyes nor her flower- 
like complexion found her favor in the 
eyes of this unloving father, who could not 
pardon her for having been born. He 
snubbed and scolded her, not knowing the 
worth of this miracle of beauty, and put 
her to the task of watching turkeys. But 
it happened that a passing painter fell into 
raptures over the loveliness of the shabby 
little turkey-herd. He sketched her, and 
afterward made a full-length portrait in 
oil, which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion at the next Salon. 

This event changed Guepie’s sentiments. 
He had never made a penny out of his 
sons; his daughter, he said to himself, was 
a treasure that would handsomely reward 
his care. Thanks to her marvellous beau- 
ty, she could not fail to make a grand mar- 
riage some day, and her wealthy husband 
would become his generous benefactor, 
and provide him with the forty thousand 
francs that he needed to buy the Rougeau 
Mill; all this appeared to him clear and 
convincing; to his imagination nothing was 
impossible; and from that day his beautiful 
daughter, in whose eyes a mill was mir- 
rored, became particularly dear to him, 
and he was considerate to her as to no one 
else. 

One who has an end in view uses all 
means to gain it; one who has a rough 
diamond has it cut and polished and suit- 
ably set; and one who has brought into the 
world a daughter whose beauty would 
grace a throne must educate her, must 
make her a lady. It was difficult for Pal- 
myre to enter into the ambitious projects 
of her husband. She opposed and upbraid- 
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ed him, declaring he was losing his head. 
After-his many unlucky ventures she had 
begun to doubt his genius, and laughed at 
his rhodomontades. He believed he could 
call down the stars: she had learned that 
the stars do not always come at one’s call. 
They almost came to blows on the subject, 
and finally decided to refer it to Dr. Lar- 
razet. He had presided at Aleth’s birth, 
and was always kindly disposed toward 
the children whom he had aided to come 
into the world. He 
ridiculed the idea, 
laughing in Guepie’s 
face. 

“T know a farmer 
near by who wants a 
dairy-maid,” he said. 
“T will recommend 
Aleth to him. He isa 
kind, sensible man, 
who will take good 
care of the child, and 
some day she will be 
his Mariette Sorris. 
But don’t educate her 
out of her station! 
The victims of such 
foolishness are the pest 
of society.” 

They had the doc- 
tor’s advice, but they 
wrangled more bitterly 
than ever. At first 
Aleth listened to these 
discussions indifferent- 
ly enough. She knew 
she was beautiful, but 
she did not yet know 
the worth of her beau- 
ty: the artist had not 
taught her this; and 
she was an indolent lit- 
tle creature, and did 
not want to be sent to school: she did 
not yet understand. Suddenly the truth 
dawned upon her; her imagination was 
stirred, ambition overcame her indolence. 

It was a curious thing, but there was not 
a particle of coquetry about Aleth. Until 
now she had lived in a sort of lethargy, a 
sleepy stupor, understanding little of what 
was said to her, and caring for it not 
at all. She knew that she was admired, 
but it was a matter of indifference to her. 
She had long since been confirmed, she 
was almost fifteen; but as yet her emerald 
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eyes had served no better purpose than to 
spy out ripe mulberries on the bushes and 
nuts on the hazel-trees. Her father’s elo- 
quent discourses roused her little by little 
from her torpor, and the seed he sowed 
with lavish hand on this yet virgin soil 
sprang up with surprising rapidity. 

She thought the matter over, and con- 
cluded that her beauty was her capital, 
and that she did not know how to use it to 
advantage. When she really became con- 
vinced that a beautiful 
girl may, by some 
glorious conquest, 
raise herself from a 
lowly position, she took 
a sudden interest inthe 
life that had seemed to 
her insipid. Indeed, 
there was a_ revolu- 
tion in her nature; 
the sleeping heart was 
roused, the careless 
will startled into ac- 
tion. She was inno- 
cent no longer. When 
her mother told her 
what Dr. Larrazet had 
said, she was aston- 
ished to hear the girl, 
who had never ex- 
pressed an opinion on 
any subject whatever, 
declare, with brief de- 
cision, that Dr. Larra- 
zet was a fool. Shortly 
after this, she one day 
saw the mayoress of 
Mailly, who affected 
much state and dignity, 
sweep by in her ele- 
gant equipage, and 
exclaimed, breaking in 
two the long switch 
she held in her hand, “J, too, will ride 
in my carriage some day!” 

There is truth in the saying that still 
waters run deep. 

Guepie so persisted that his wife finally 
yielded. She went to Mme. Pommery and 
explained the matter in her own way, 
declaring that she did not know what to do 
with her daughter, that the child had in- 
telligence beyond her years and gifts 
beyond her station, that she was wild to 
study, that her passion for books was 
alarming. If she only had the means, she 
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concluded, she would surely send her to 
school. 

Aleth’s godmother was a very good 
woman, with some individual character- 
istics, and, as so often happens with the 
English, these characteristics were some- 
what contradictory. She sent for Aleth, 
and though she discovered nothing extra- 
ordinary about her mental endowments, 
she declared her very pretty and pleasing; 
her goddauyghter certainly played her little 
part very well. In short, Palmyre was 
authorized to send the dear little thing to 
school for four years, Mme. Pommery 
promising to pay her expenses for that 
time. 

Near Malun was a very celebrated and 
very fashionable institution, called, I know 
not why, Le Gratteau, conducted by Mlle. 
Bardeche, an excellent and very dignified 
person. Many of the wealthy Brie farm- 
ers sent their daughters there. As the 
prospectus declared, everything was taught, 
from orthography to chemistry, from as- 
tronomy to the art of pleasing; spectacled 
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professors gave lectures, of which the pu- 
pils were obliged to take notes; and every 
one, on leaving Le Gratteau, carried away 
with her all human sciences in a dozen 
beautiful note-books, bound in morocco, 
which she was advised to read over every 
month. 

How true it was I cannot say, but the 
story was told in the country roundabout 
of a Russian prince, who, by a series of 
circumstances difficult to explain, had re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to one 
of the receptions given periodically by 
Mlle. Bardeche for the formation of her 
pupils’ manners, had fallen madly in love 
with a farmer’s daughter he met there, and 
had in due time married her, and now she 
ruled at least ten villages on the banks of 
the Volga; her moujiks came each morn- 
ing to prostrate themselves before her, and 
she used gold by the shovelful and wore 
diamonds as large as pigeons’ eggs. Some 
one related this story one day in the public 
room of the Renommée, and Richard Gue- 
pie listened with eager attention. He con- 
sidered it absolutely authentic, and 
it was for this reason he had chosen 
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the institution over which Mlle. 
Bardeche presided from the many 
which had been recommended to 
him. Perhaps Aleth would find a 
prince there? He believed with his 
whole soul in this prince, and it 
vexed him that Palmyre’s belief was 
less thorough. 

During the first two years Mme. 
Pommery’s goddaughter showed all 
the zeal of a beginner. She hada 
great deal of self esteem; she was 
older than most of her school- 
mates, and she was ashamed to al- 
low them to excel her and anxious 
to make up for lost time. Her 
note-books were the best in the 
school. Her progress in orthogra- 
phy was wonderful, and very pleas- 
ing to Mlle. Bardeche. “ Perfect 
orthography,” she would say to her 
pupils, “ proclaims the perfect wom- 
an.” Aleth learned a little Eng- 
lish, also, enough to enable her 
to write incorrect but very coaxing 
letters to her godmother, and she 
\ played very prettily on the guitar. 
As for the sciences, she tried to like 
them, but with small success. She 
had no taste for intellectual en- 
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joyment; this world was 
closed to her, and she 
took no trouble to gain 
entrance there. But in 
everything concerning so- 
cial questions and the 
every-day experience of 
life she showed a quick- 
ness of perception, an 
unhesitating promptness 
of decision, that were tru- 
ly marvellous. It was 
hard to believe that she 
was living her life for the 
first time, that she was 
not rather living it over. 
The history of the mar- 
riage of Clovis and Clo- 
tilde was of little interest 
to her; but by talking 
with one and another she 
succeeded in keeping her- 
self informed of every 
_ marriage made in Melun, 
and she discussed them 
with authority, with thor- 
ough understanding, de- 
cided whether they were 
well or ill assorted, knew 
how much each bride- 
groom was worth and the 
exact amount of the bride’s 
dowry, and for a “dear 
little thing’ who had 
passed most of her child- 
hood tending turkeys, her 
comments disclosed a ma- 
turity of judgment truly 
wonderful. With all this, she had insin- 
uated herself into the principal’s good 
graces. Naturally kindly, Mlle. Bardeche 
was disposed to consider all her pupils rare 
natures, but Aleth was her favorite, on ac- 
count of the superiority of her orthogra- 
phy in the first place, then because the 
“dear little thing’ was also the prettiest 
thing in Le Gratteau, and finally, because 
Mme. Pommery paid without question or 
remark all the bills that were sent her, in 
which “extras” figured prominently. I 
do not know whether I have mentioned 
the three reasons in their correct order. 
The third year everything was changed. 
Her ardor cooled, and the prince did not 
come. Like her father, Aleth had_ be- 
lieved in him; like her mother, she had not 
believed too confidently. Le Gratteau now 
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seemed like a prison to her. She was im- 
patient and dissatisfied. She would have 
liked to pass her vacations at least at home. 
It would have given her a great deal of 
pleasure to walk about Brie in the glory of 
her metamorphosis, to show those who had 
seen the chrysalis how brilliant a butterfly 
had issued therefrom, to throw into their 
wondering eyes the gold-dust gleaming on 
her wings. But her father would not con- 
sent to this, for while she was at Le Grat- 
teau she cost him nothing. 

Little by little her sky clouded over, and 
she began to be annoyed by things that 
until now she had not noticed. ‘Though 
she was high in favor with the principal, 
there were a numberof the pupils whose 
treatment caused her much unhappiness, 
those whom she called “the farm prin- 
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cesses”’ They felt that she was of a differ- 
ent sphere, and showed it in their manne: 
Some assumed an air of kindly patronage, 
others treated her with careless unconcern, 
putting her back into her place if she at- 
tempted any familiarity. 

How she envied, how she detested these 
princesses, with their grand airs, their chill- 
ing smiles, their white collars, their silk and 
muslin fichus, their rings and eardrops, 
their little coral necklaces, all their lux- 
urious belongings. She could not pardon 
them their well-appointed wardrobes, nor 
the pretty little scallops on their under- 
clothing, and the lavender sachets they 
kept in their bureaus, nor the brooches and 
lockets enclosing por- 
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more dissatisfied with others and with her- 
self. 

Finally an incident occurred that fanned 
her smouldering indignation into a blaze. 
There was a reception at Le Gratteau, and 
among the invited guests was a member of 
the military school at Fontainebleau, who 
came in his uniform, and, it will easily be 
believed, created a sensation. But, to the 
great indignation of the princesses, his at- 
tentions were bestowed almost exclusively 
upon Aleth; he danced two polkas with 
her, besides two quadrilles and the cotil- 
lon. Aleth informed herself the next day 
that he was a young man of good family, 
but not wealthy. Her enthusiasm cooled; 
she liked the epau- 
lettes, but brilliancy 


traits and locks of hair. 
Some had tiny gold 
watches that would 
wind up; and Alice 
Cambois—the odious 
Alice Cambois—had a 
rose-colored silk para- 
sol that she always car- 
ried when she went out 
whether the sun was 
shining or not. This 
rose - colored parasol 
exhaled insolence. 
Poor Aleth went to 
her godmother with her 
griefs. Thelittle Eng- 
lish that she knew was 
altogether inadequate 
to the expression of her 
angry sorrow, so she 
wrote a long letter in 
French, pouring out 
all her heart; she 
spoke feelingly of her 
shabby wardrobe, of the unfavorable con- 
trast it made with that of every other girl 
in the school, especially that in which Alice 
Cambois gloried. Mme. Pommery turned 
a deaf ear to her pleading. Her reply, 
written in English, was that every bird has 
it own plumage, and that little linnets, in- 
stead of complaining because they were 
not so gayly tricked out as humming- 
birds and peacocks, should try to console 
themselves by singing more sweetly. Aleth 
thought this-reply as foolish as it was un- 
kind, and thus expressed her opinion on a 
blank page of her note-book: “If I am 
a little linnet, my godmother is an old 
goose;” and dey after day she grew 
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without solidity was 
not what she desired. 

The evening had 
disagreeable conse- 
quences, however. The 
princesses, outraged by 
the scandalous success 
of that Guepie, con- 
spired to crush her bya 
contemptuous silence. 
For two recesses in 
succession no one 
even spoke to her or 
answered her if she 
spoke; no one seemed 
to see her; if she 
came near a group of 
girls, they all turned 
their backs. For 
some time she brooded 
silently over this in- 
dignity; then, beneath 
the boarding - school 
miss came to sight the pigherd, the tur- 
key-keeper beneath the accomplished 
young lady, as had before happened when 
she lost control of hertemper. It is al- 
ways the effect of anger to make the 
varnish crack and fall, showing the real 
nature underneath. 

Aleth walked straight up to the persist- 
ently turned backs, elbowed ter way vig- 
orously to the centre of the group, and 
stood there with flushed face and flashing 
eyes. “Do you know why it is you all 
hate me?” she cried. “It is because you 
are jealous of me, because Iam a hundred 
times prettier than any of you!” Then, 
putting her hands on her hips, she went 


on, imitating the 
voice and man- 
ner of an auc- 
tioneer, Noses 
for sale! No- 
ses for sale! 
Snub noses and 
pointed noses, 
noses like crows’ 
beaks and noses 
like potatoes ! 
All of the first 
quality, gentle- 
men. Take your 
choice !” 

She looked 
them all over, 
and from under 
the red-gold 
hair tumbled in 
lovely confusion 
| about her eyes 
darted scornful, 
mocking glan- 
ces into their 
angry faces. 
Alice Cambois 
lost all patience, 
and slapped her inthe face. Aleth started 
to return the blow, and but for a monitor’s 
intervention the engagement would have 
become general. Mme. Bardeche sum- 
moned the culprits before her tribunal and 
reprimanded them severely. She remon- 
strated seriously with the princesses, point- 
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ing out to them the error of quarrelling- 


with those of inferior birth, and quoted 
Roman history and Abbé Vertot’s “Les 
Révolutions ” in support of her position. 
Her remarks gave Aleth little satisfac- 
tion, and from that day she thought of 
nothing but to escape from her prison. 
She wrote letter after letter to her father, 
declaring that she had had enough of Le 
Gratteau, that it was a stupid place, that 
no one ever married there, that there were 
no princes, that she should die if she were 
forced to sperfd another month in the 
house with Alice Cambois and her rose- 
colored parasol, that she wanted to leave 
school, that she must and would leave, that 
once at liberty she would undertake to 
marry, and marry well, in a short time. 
Her philippics and jeremiads made little 
impression on Richard Guepie, who never 
received his daughter's statements as un- 
varnished truth. Good blood never lies, 
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the proverb says, and Richard secretly 
acknowledged the proverb true; he never 
uttered his thought, but he believed that 
any one with the Guepie blood in his veins 
would lie without scruple when a lie would 
serve his purpose; therefore he believed 
not more than half of whatever his sons said 
to him and not more than quarter of his 
daughter’s representations. He answered 
her that all this was not to the purpose, 
and that she must finish her course of 
study at Le Gratteau; she had another 
year to stay there, and stay she must. A 
few months later, however, he received 
news that caused him some anxiety, and it 
was this that had brought him twice to 
Brie in the-hope of meeting Dr. Larrazet, 
taking care, however, not to make his visit 
during office hours, for the doctor, to pre- 
vent too frequent interruption, exacted 


cash payment from those who had the 


means of paying. Richard could pay in 
case of necessity, but he liked long ac- 
counts; and his physician, like his attor- 
ney, seldom had his account settled. 
Leaving the country road leading from 
Le Choquard to Mailly, Dr. Larrazet came 
out on the highway before La Renommée, 
and immediately Guepie came running out 
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with officious haste, and approached the 
doctor in that respectful manner that was 
one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Guepie family. He urged him to dis- 
mount, to come in and have a glass of 
ratafia. But one who has been drinking 
Bordeaux at Le Choquard does not care 
to drink ratafia at La Renommée, and the 
doctor knew besides that Guepie consid- 
ered his polite attentions to his creditors 
as a sort of settlement of his account ; to 
accept his ratafia was 
to give him a re- 
ceipt. One can rec- 
oncile one’s self to 
an unpaid debt, but 
to sign a receipt with- 
out receiving money 
is too much. 

“ What have you to 
say to me, Guepie ?”’ 
he said, rather sharp- 
ly, for he had little 
liking for the crafty 
landlord, with his sal- 
low face and sidewise 
glances and honeyed 
impudence. “You 
have been twice to see 
me. You don’t know 
my office hours, it 
seems ?” 

“Pardon me, Dr. 
Larrazet. It is about 
my little daughter.” 

“What has _ hap- 
pened to this beau- 
tiful treasure ?”’ 

“T hardly know 
what to tell you, Dr. 
Larrazet. Her moth- 
er and myself are 
much alarmed at the 
news we hear of her. 
She has not left her 
bed for over a week; she is so weak she 
cannot stand on her feet. Mlle. Bar- 
deche has written me that the physicians 
there are puzzled. I have not slept these 
two nights. My poor little one, I am so 
fond of her! Will you look at her pict- 
ure?” 

He rummaged in his pocket, drew there- 
from a greasy pocketbook, and took from 
it a colored photograph which he carried 
everywhere with him. Commercial travel- 
lers are never without theirsamples. Aleth 
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had had her photograph taken playing 
the guitar, with a rose in her hair, with 
eyes lifted heavenward and lost in infinity, 
inacharming silk dress with three flounces, 
which by dint of much supplication she had 
obtained from her godmother’s intermit- 
tent generosity. Again and again she had 
written, “I beseech you, if you please, 
give me a silk dress with three flounces,” 
and Mme. Pommery had finally yielded. 

In spite of his prejudices, Dr Larrazet 
was forced to confess 
to himself, though he 
made no sign, that 
this ex-turkey-herd 
playing the guitar 
was by far the pret- 
tiest girl in all Brie. 

“She is a fine girl,” 
said Guepie, looking 
obstinately into the 
doctor’s eyes, hoping 
to surprise there a 
gleam of admiration. 

“And what,” said 
Dr. Larrazet, dryly, 
“what do you pro- 
pose to do with this 
fine young lady?” 
And _ he looked sig- 
nificantly from the 
flounced silken dress 
to the dingy tavern, 
with its rusty sign and 
its dirty wall, cracked 
in one place from 
top to bottom. 

“Ah!” said Gue- 
pie, scratching his 
ear, “that is where 
the shoe pinches. 
You see, it was Mme. 
Pommery who want- 
ed the child sent to 
school, and we dared 
not refuse her. A ridiculous idea! An 
Englishwoman’s idea! However, she has 
offered to take her as a companion when 
she travels, and if nothing better offers—” 

“Nothing better? What! Do you in- 
tend to make her an empress?” 

“You are laughing now, Dr. Larrazet,”’ 
Guepie made haste to say, provoked with 
himself for thus betraying his thought. 
“ But I am sure she would find little diffi- 
culty in finding a place as governess in 
some rich family abroad.” 
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“Nice training she would give chil- 
dren!” interrupted Dr. Larrazet, handing 
back the picture. “Well, what is it you 
want? Be quick, for I have no time to 
spare.” 

Dr. Larrazet did not speak in the same 
tone of voice to Paluels and to Guepies. 

“ Well, you see, Dr. Larrazet, I have an 
idea that the 
child is not so 
sick as she makes 
herself out. She 
is tired of board- 
ing-school. Ican 
see that from her 
letters, and Isus- 
pect this sickness 
is only a pretext 
togethome. She 
said in her last 
letter that noth- 
ing but country 
air would revive 
her. But Mme. 
Pommery wants 
her to stay out 
her time, and 
when these Eng- 
lishwomen take 
anything into 
their heads! The 
Melun doctors 
don’t know her 
as well as you do. | 
You goto Melun sometimes ; if you 
would have the kindness to go a few 
steps farther, to Le Gratteau! But 
let me give you a glass of ratafia ; it is 
this year’s wine and you will find it 
strong.” 

“Tam not fond of ratafia,” replied Dr. 
Larrazet. “As for going to see your fine 
young lady, I will think about it.” 

As he spoke he touched Charmant 
lightly with the whip. But Charmant was 
beginning to drowse, and did not start off 
in time to save her master from one of 
those unctuous hand-clasps which Guepie 
distributed liberally among the people he 
did not pay; it was another way he had 
of discharging his debts. Fortunately for 
the doctor, he had drawn on his gloves. 

A few days later Dr. Larrazet made his 
appearance at Le Gratteau, and asked to 
see Mlle. Aleth Guepie. The principal 
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spoke with an air of maternal solicitude of 
this dear child, seeming much troubled 
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about her. She was not able to leave her 
bed; the doctor who attended her ap- 
peared not to understand her case; and 
Mlle. Bardeche took advantage of the occa- 
sion to eulogize the pupil with the “ rare, 
delicate nature,” bestowing equal praise on 
her character and her orthography. She 
went with Dr. Larrazet to the sick girl’s 
room, but just 
as they were en- 
tering a message 
was brought her 
from some pro- 
fessor, and she 
left the doctor 
alone with his pa- 
tient. 

Aleth, hearing 
some one com- 
ing, had turned 
her face to the 
wall, and seemed 
to be lying in 
a stupor. The 
doctor crossed 
the room and 
coughed. She 
seemed to arouse, 
she looked at 
him, she recog- 
nized him, she, 
knew that her fa- 
ther must have 
sent him. She 
welcomed him 
with a sad, sweet 
smile, held up 
both hands and let them fall back on the 
coverlet, as though to say: can see 
for yourself. This is all that is left of 
poor Aleth Guepie.” 

He spoke notaword. Gravely, solemn- 
ly, he walked to the bedside, carefully ex- 
amined her face and her tongue and felt 
her pulse; then drawing a small thermom- 
eter from its case,he placed it under her 
arm, and, watch in hand, counted the 
seconds. 

His silence astonished Aleth. She com- 
menced to explain to him the very ex- 
traordinary disease from which she was 
suffering, how it had come on, the earliest . 
symptoms, the strange sensations she ex- 
perienced, her sudden and _ inexplicable 
weakness. She had tried over and over 
again to leave her bed, but she could not 
stand alone. 
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The doctor had returned his watch to 
its fob. He listened attentively to her re- 
cital, and stood silent for a moment after 
she had finished. Then, “ This is serious, 
very serious,” he said, in a deep, cavernous 
voice. 

‘I knew you would say so, doctor,” she 
answered, faintly. “I must have change 
of air, or I shall die.” 

“ Change ofair? Oh,no!” he exclaimed. 
“That is not what you need. Iron is what 
you need—iron, and a good deal of it. 
There is a deficiency of blood. You must 
drink quarts of ferruginated water every 
morning; you cannot drink too much. 
The only trouble is, it will make your teeth 
fall out.” 

Aleth sat upsuddenly. ‘“ What isthat ?” 
she cried, excitedly. “ But I don’t want 
my teeth to fall out!” 

She felt them already trembling in their 
sockets, those pretty, pearly teeth she saw 
every morning in her mirror. 

“Well, then,” he went on, “ we must ad- 
minister the iron externally.” 

“ How is that done?” 

“Tt is very simple. We take a little 
slender nail, we heat it red-hot, and deli- 
cately—” 

He spoke so seriously that she believed 
him. 

“TJ will not let you burn me!” she in- 
terrupted. “I will not let you! Do you 
hear?”’ 

“You will not, eh?” replied the doctor, 
quite unmoved. “We shall soon see 
whether you will or rot. Extraordinary 
diseases require extraordinary and prompt 
remedies; and so, if you please, we will 
begin at once.” 

He turned, as tough to go for the in- 
strument of tortvre, but he had hardly 
time to cross tre room. This sick girl, 
who was too weak to stand on her feet, 
sprang from the bed, and with one bound 
was beside her exécutioner, her bright hair 
falling about th: lovely shoulders revealed 
by the loosenel night-dress that showed 
every curve cf her lithe young figure. 
Just as his hanc closed on the door-knob 
she seized his caat-tails, and, in spite of her 
failing strength,pulled so vigorously that 
he thought she vould tear them off. Dr. 
Larrazet took acoverlet from the bed, 
wrapped it arourd the charming child, 
placed her in an eay-chair, and said: 

“Very well, my c:ar, you shall not be 
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burned. But confess that you are no more 
sick than I am.” 

She darted angry glances at him, as 
though to reproach him for his perfidy, 
and, bending her head, cried as though 
her heart would break, now and then wip- 
ing her streaming eyes on her hair, that, 
freed from confinement by her violent ac- 
tion, fell in lustrous waves about her. 

“T want to leave here, Dr. Larrazet,” 
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she said, between her sobs. “I cannot en- 
dure it any longer, I am too miserable ! 

“They all slight and abuse me; they 
even strike me. They are horrid, these 
rich aristocrats! Oh, how I hate them! 
And they are all jealous of me. Is it my 
fault that Alice’s nose is crooked? I hate 
her most of all! Papa is so foolish. He 
believes that story about the Russian 
prince, he believes I can find a husband at 
Le Gratteau. But no one is ever married 
here; it would do no good if I were to stay 
here ten years. Oh, Dr. Larrazet, dear Dr. 
Larrazet, I cannot stay here! Take me 
away !” 
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She was so lovely in her despair that he 
could not help pitying her. 

“ My dear child,” he said in his kindliest 
voice, “I have no right to interfere in the 
matter. You must give me leave to tell 
Mlle. Bardeche that you are not so danger- 
ously ill as she supposed, and that after 
to-morrow you will try to go downstairs. 
This is all I will tell her, and I will not 
breathe a word to any one of your little 
farce. You may rely upon my professional 
discretion. And I advise you to be patient 
awhile. You will not die at Le Gratteau.” 

Thereupon he withdrew. He wasa good 
physician, but he was not a magician. If 
he had been, if the door, as he closed it, 
had become transparent to his eyes, he 
would have seen two other eyes flaming 
with indignation, and a red tongue pro- 
truded from between two charmingly 
curved lips—very red and very long, 
though not forked like a viper’s. But 
then a little serpent of a girl must not be 
judged too harshly if she runs out her 
tongue at an old doctor who will not con- 
sent to be deceived. 

“There is no doubt about her being 
pretty,” he said to himself as he went down- 
stairs, “ but what the devil are they going 
to do with her?” 


CHAPTER III. 


i’ was striking seven, and as on every 

day that God had made, they were 
just sitting down to dinner at La Cho- 
quard; that was the rule, and at La Cho- 
quard everything was done by rule and 
measure. As on every day, also, there 
were three at table; for during the last 
year Mariette had dined and breakfasted 
with her mistress. Robert had desired 
and insisted on it, remarking to his mother 
that Mariette Sorris was too refined in 
manner, too gentle and retiring, to be sent 
to eat with the other servants. Mme. 
Paluel had listened reluctantly; the thought 
of such a concession alarmed her; she 
feared it would weaken her authority. 
She yielded finally, and had never regret- 
ted it. She considered Mariette an insig- 


nificant but a very discreet young girl, 
before whom she might say anything with- 
out fear of the consequences. 

From the way he unfolded his napkin, 
Mme. Paluel knew that Robert was not in 
good humor. 


Her son’s face was an open 
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book to her that she read as easily as the 
pages of her mass-book, and to tell the 
truth, she never read any other. She was 
fond of her son, though she did not agree 
with him on all points. He troubled her 
sometimes with what she called his strange 
freaks and extravagant fancies. He wasa 
Paluel, but he was not all Paluel. Her 
husband’s father and her husband himself 
had belonged to an upright, rectilinear 
race of men, who walked straight ahead, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
like oxen in a furrow; the yoke they bore 
was light to them, and their homes had 
never seemed narrow. Tracing back her 
own family, Mme. Paluel found only rich 
farmers, who had passed their lives doing 
as every one else did, only trying to doit a 
little better; and this to her mind was 
most admirably wise. One of her uncles, 
however, George Larget, had left home 
one day without a word of warning,‘and 
had not been heard of since. No one 
knew where he had gone or what had be- 
come of him. She never liked to think of 
this. vagabond, the only erring one of all 
the virtuous tribe of Largets. When the 
conversation turned upon him, she spoke 
of him with as much agitation as of the 
comet of 1835, which for two weeks had 
caused her to believe that the end of the 
world was near. She feared comets, in 
the sky and on the earth; she considered 
them scandalou:, disorderly things, which 
the good God scarce ought to suffer. 
There was, perhaps, some little resem- 
blance between Rcbert and his grand- 
uncle, but also what a difference! The 
granduncle had not rewirned; Robert had 
listened to reason, he 10 longer roamed 
the world, he lived on lis own farm, be- 
neath his own roof. Sh> felt proud of 
her work when she looked at him, though 
she would very gladly have put to it a few 
finishing touches to bring «# to perfection. 
Though Robert’s manner had showed 
some signs of temper, ther was nothing 
very serious the matter. de had been 
complaining for a long wiile that his 
wagon-shafts were too heavy and fatigued 
the shaft-horse unnecessarily. He wanted 
them made lighter, he ha: thought of a 
new model, he had taker the trouble to 
make the design himself and the cart- 
wright had solemnly proaised to follow it; 
yet the new wagon, whch had just been 
sent home, was exactlylike the others. 
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“ The stupid fools!” he cried more than 
once while relating the story; and he said 
hard things against routine and all 
followers of routine. Mme. Paluel | 
did not altogether agree with her f 
son on this subject; she considered 
routine an excellent thing, and she 
thought that the wagons that had 
for so long transported the prod- 
ucts of the Paluel farm were wag- 
ons not to be despised. As for 
Mariette, she did not speak at all 
and no one asked her opinion; but 
she thought that the wagon that 
Robert had designed must be a 
sublime invention, and that the 
cartwright deserved hanging. 
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Robert was often out of temper, but his 
anger was short-lived. He spoke once, 


and never returned to the 
subject; he relieved his mind, 
and that was the end of it. 
After he had drunk his cof- 
fee he stretched himself out 
in a hammock of plaited 
rushes he had _ contrived, 
where he loved to lie and 
swing while he smoked his 
pipe. It was the time of 
year when the days are so 
long that there is no need of 
lighting lamps all the even- 
ing, or of lighting a candle 
if one goes to bed at nine. 
Mme. Paluel was long-sight- 
ed. She pushed her chair 
into the window embrasure, 
put her spectacles on her 
nose, and took up her knit- 
ting, overlooking at the same 
time the courtyard and Ma- 
riette, who sat beside her 
hemming a sheet, and just 
at this moment more at ease 
than her mistress. 

Since Dr. Larrazet's visit 
Mme. Paluel had puzzled 
more anxiously than ever 


‘'A SMALL ROUND FACE WOULD 
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over the difficult problem that had caused her so 
many sleepless nights, and at last her duty had 
appeared to her plain. She had determined to advise 
her son to marry; then, whatever he did, her con- 
science would be clear. But so difficult had been the 
performance of this duty that for more than two 
weeks she had said to herself every morning, “I 
will speak of it this evening,” and every evening 
she had spoken of something else. , 

Mariette, who had no problem to puzzle over, 
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was perfectly happy. She plied her nee- 
dle rapidly; her hem was quite straight, 
it gave her entire satisfaction; and he was 
there—he, her master and her lord, the 
only man whose approbation she sought to 
gain, the only man she cared to please. 
He had done so much for her! Was it not 
he who, spite of the resistance and preju- 
dice of Mme. Paluel, had opened to Mari- 
ette Sorris the door of La Choquard? Was 
it not he who pleaded her cause whenever 
she fell from favor, who took her part 
when she was rebuked unjustly, and who 
every two years raised her wages? An- 
other sentiment mingled with her grati- 
tude, a sort of devout admiration. It 
seemed to her that this handsome man of 
thirty, with his proud bearing, his quick 
eye, his mustache and imperial and close- 
cut hair—this man who, after so many ad- 
ventures, after travelling about the world 
and crossing the ocean, had come back in 
obedience to his mother’s wish to the care of 
ploughs and furrows, was a man above and 
apart from all others and made of different 


stuff from common martyrs. She was dis. 
posed to think him unerring and infallible; 
everything that he did was well Cone, 
everything that he said was admirable. 
One might search every farm in Brie, and 
find no other like him. When she looked 
at him, smiles blossomed on her lips, her 
heart swelled beneath her humble corsage, 
and for her unruffled calm reigned from 
end to end of the universe. When he 
mounted his white horse in the morning, 
to make the tour of his vast domain, he 
was sure to see a small round face appear 
at some dormer-window or between the 
heavy leaves of a double door, and two 
great eyes, fixed unwaveringly on horse 
and man, as on some seraphic vision. 
When he was away, she often wondered 
“What is he doing now?” And just be- 
fore the time of his return she found some 
pretext to glide into his room, to assure 
herself that everything was in perfect order, 
that his slippers were in place, that the 
water in his pitcher was cool and fresh, 
and that there was not anywhere a speck 
of dust; then she would slip a slice of car- 
rot into his tobacco-jar, polish carefully the 
little pipe he loved to smoke, and rub 
with an old glove the large meerschaum 
that he did not smoke until the bowl 
shone like mahogany. The pipes one does 
not smoke are the pipes one prizes most 
highly. 

Robert Paluel was far from suspecting 
the trouble that Mariette Sorris took to 
please him ; but he was very kind to her, 
he appreciated her many good qualities, 
he liked her quiet ways, and he often 
amused himself by teasing her. She took 
all in good part, kindness and jests, even 
the occasional brusqueness of his manner, 
his sarcasm, the severity that tinged his. 
character. 

He was there. Mariette sat silently 
rejoicing in his presence. Stealing a glance 
at him, she saw that his face had cleared. 
The jiook of vexation had vanished, he had 
forgotten cart and cartwright, he had 
seemed to enjoy his pipe, as he swung 
slowly to and fro. But since he had 
finished smoking he had not spoken a 
word. Of what was he thinking ? 

Had the question been audible, he might 
have answered that he was thinking of 
nothing in particular. But when one thinks 
of nothing in particular one often thinks 
vaguely of many things. One may be 
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gazing in imagination, for instance, over 
the harbor of some French port where 
rises a forest of masts—a tangle of rigging, 
a confusion of sails ; and amidst this con- 
fusion, clearly defined, athree-masted ves- 
sel, at its prow a wooden figure-head, 
painted and gilded—a mermaid blowing 
a shining trumpet. This vessel is moored 
to the dock, and a large placard on its 
side announces “ The Adelaide, 372 tons, 
Captain Barillet, will sail for Martinique 
May 25.” Onthe 25th of May the Ade- 
Jaide had sailed, and Robert Paluel was 
on board. 

He remembered Martinique, but he re- 
membered more vividly 
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passed since he had changed the life he 
loved for one that did not please him, 
since he had left the ocean and returned 
to Brie, his regrets had lost their bitterness, 
but his recollections were as vivid as ever. 
The color of the ripening oats recalled to 
him the green of the ocean; caressed by 
the wind, waves chased each other over 
its surface, and the fruit-trees seemed 
bathing in these waves flowing high about 
them. He could not look on a waving 
oat-field without seeing three masts on the 
misty horizon, their white sails swelled by 
the breeze—and these were the sails of 
the Adelaide. “Where is she now?” he 


the joys, the anxieties, 
the perils of the long voy- ee 
age, the wild pleasure of 
being cradled on a bot- 
tomless abyss, the hollow- 
ing waves, the sound of 
the wind in the rigging, 
the ocean and its infinite 
solitudes, the fury, the 
insults, the perfidious 
calms of the beautiful 
monster, its dangerous 
caresses and its treason, 
the joy of battling with 
it, of saying to Death, 
from whom only a plank 
divides you, “ Not to-day, 
beautiful one! Return 
to-morrow.” When one 
is the son of a farmer 
who thought of nothing 
but the price produce 
would bring, calculation 
blends with one’s imaginings ; and Robert 
thought regretfully of all the knowledge 
he had toilfully obtained which was of no 
use to him now. It was utterly useless 
knowledge; the time spent in gaining it 
had been ill-employed, and nothing in 
the world is more vexatious than useless 
expenditure of time or money. What 
good did his knowledge of navigation do 
him now? What good did it do him to 
have learned English? Could he converse 
with his cattle in that language ? 

It is vain to attempt to tear from the 
soul a cherished fancy, whatever the suf- 
fering it may cause ; all the roots are not 
pulled up with the plant, and the root that 
is forgotten works its way silently to the 
surface. During the six years that had 
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would say to himself. “One thing is cer- 
tain, I am not on her.” And the ingrate 
would stamp impatiently on the ground, 
the good, fertile ground that labored for 
him, that exhausted itself to make him 
rich. 

What was Robert thinking of as he 
swung in hishammock? Of all this, per- 
haps. This ceaseless swinging greatly an- 
noyed Mme. Paluel. In the first place, 
she disapproved from principle of all un- 
necessary motion, and then probably she 
feared that this insufferable rolling would 
remind him of a similar but more exciting 
motion. But there were some remarks she 
did not dare make openly; in such cases 
she turned upon Mariette, making her 
serve as a scapegoat. 
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“Mariette,” said Mme. Paluel now, sharp- 
ly, though the innocent girl was sitting 
motionless as a statue, “don’t rock your 
chair in that exasperating manner; it 
shakes the floor. It is a bad habit you 
have fallen into.” 

This was no new experience to Mariette, 
and she did not move a muscle; but 
Robert knew for whom the remark was 
meant, and he felt provoked. Each one 
of us has his whims, and it is disagreeable 
to have them commented on. Robert 
stopped his ham- 
mock and turned 
to the scapegoat. 

“ Mariette Sor- 
ris,” said he, “do 
you know how 
many kinds of 
wood are neces- 
sary to make a 
wheel-barrow ?” 

“Why do you 
ask her that?” 
said Mme. Palu- 
el. “ How should 
she know?” 

“ Mariette Sor- 
Tis,” he went on, 
“af ever yoy make 
a_ wheel-barrow 
you will need 
acacia wood for 
the shafts, pop- 
lar for the body, 
oak for the fel- 
lies and spoke, 
and twisted oak 
for the axie-tree. 
And do you 
know, Mariette, 
what 1s necessary 
to make a good top-dressing ? You must 
have at least salts of ammonia and phos- 
phate of lime, beside other things.” 

Mme. Paluel took off her spectacles and 
laid her knitting in her lap. “What does 
all this mean?” she said. 

“ Mariette Sorris,” he went on, “if so 
many things are needed to make a wheel- 
barrow, and so many things to make a 
good top-dressing, much more must be 
necessary to make a man happy ; therefore 
it is a task best not attempted.” 

Mme. Paluel felt the reproach keenly ; 
but, since she was as severe with herself as 
with others, she considered it a just pun- 
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ishment for her obstinate silence upon a 
momentous question, after she had become 
convinced that it was her duty to speak. 
Whatever the result, she would speak now. 
Drawing up her small, slight figure, she 
said, in a trembling voice, ‘I know, Robert, 
what you need to make you happy.” When 
one has made a great self-sacrifice, one 
must have almost superhuman nobility of 
soul never to think of it, never to linger 
over its memory. There was nothing 
superhuman about Robert Paluel; but, 
whatever his 
faults, he had a 
generous heart, 
and whenever he 
did anything to 
annoy his moth- 
er his repentance 
was instant. 

“Why, moth- 
er,” he said gay- 
; ly, “what non- 
sense are you 
talking ? Did you 
fancy I was 
speaking of my- 
self? Mariette 
can bear me wit- 
ness that I am 
the happiest of 
men.” 

But she _ had 
commenced, and 
went bravely on: 

“T really think, 
Robert, that you ought to marry, 
and Dr. Larrazet is of the same 
opinion.” 

“Dr. Larrazet? Why, how 
came the dear old man to mix 
himself up in the affair?” 

“The fact is,” persisted his mother, 
“that such a thing was never known as 
a Paluel not marrying. Can you point 
out to me one such instance?” 

“ That,” he answered, “is a remarkable 
fact, which never occurred to me before. 
It settles the matter; I must marry.” 

Robert respected his mother’s prejudices 
and fully appreciated her many merits ; 
still, he liked to torment her sometimes. 
He did not notice that Mariette’s head ’ 
bent lower over the sheet she was hem- 
ming, that Mariette’s breath came quick 
and short. 


‘““CAN YOU FIND 
SUCH A ONE?” 


(To be continued.) 
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ga ZOLA and Alphonse Daudet 
are the names most prominently 
mentioned in connection with the seat in 
the Academy, the highest honor to which a 
Frenchman of letters may aspire, left va- 
cant by the death of the younger Dumas. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Zola is, as he has been on several former 
occasions, an active candidate for the 
place. He seeks the honor, he says, not 
to gratify his personal ambitions, but as a 
due recognition by the Academy of the 
important place held by the novel in the 
world of modern letters. The greatest of 
living realists, Tolstoi alone excepted, is 
now fifty-six, but looks much older. His 
first prose work, a book of short tales, was 
published more than thirty years ago, but it 
was the novel “‘Thérése Raquin”’ which, 
in 1871, first’ brought him into note, and 
made him the leader of the realistic school. 
He is a tireless worker and amasses an 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


amazing quantity of notes for every book 
he writes. His habits are extremely regu- 
lar. He takes a walk every morning, 
lunches at mid-day and writes from one to 
six, receiving no visitors and transacting no 
business in the afternoon. 


EMILE ZOLA. 


Ir would be amusing if Daudet, who is 
the same age as Zola, should now be ad- 
mitted to the Academy, for in the past he 
has often gone out of his way to publish 
his contempt, real or assumed, for that 
august body. Daudet began scribbling 
when a lad in his teens, and won success 
by the hardest kind of knocks. Working 
like a slave he was long unable to earn a 
decent living. Often he knew what it was 
to want for food. But for the last twenty 
years he has enjoyed such fame and fort- 
une as are the lot of few men of letters. 
During all that time he has not written 
one unsuccessful book, and many of his 
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novels have yielded him a fortune. Fora 
long time past he has been a constant suf- 
ferer from rheumatism, but he is still a 
hard and systematic worker, spending 
whole days at his desk. Daudet often 
writes with a pen dipped in gall, but he 
has one of the kindest of hearts, and, re- 
membering his own early hardships, is al- 
ways generous, considerate and friendly 
to those struggling young men who, with 
the robust and hearty optimism of youth, 
believe that greatness lies not far beyond 
the points of their pens. 


THOUSANDs of admirers on this side of 
the sea have received with poignant regret 
the news that the health of Herbert Spencer 
is broken past mending, and that he will 
write no more. He lives quietly in Re- 
gent’s Park, London, among his books 
and with the society of a 
few old friends. He be- 
gan life with a small patri- 
mony, and his writings have 
sold well and netted him a 
comfortable income. When 
his health permits he often 
dines out, and now and then 
visits a place of amusement. 
Comic opera is his delight, 
and he is also very fond of 
billiards. No man is more 
beloved by his friends. He 
is the soul of generosity, and 
so scrupulously honorable 
that justice may be said to 
be his passion. He is fond 
of Americans, who were the 
first to read and appreciate his works, and 
is hearty in his words of praise for those 
American authors who, he says, sought 
him out and 
made much of 
him during his 
visit to the 
United States 
some years ago. 


A GREAT 
army of novel- 
readers. are 
watching with 
keenest interest 
the novel to 
which George 
Du Maurier is 
just now giv- 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 
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ing the finishing , 
touches, and 
which is to be| 
serialized in an 
American mag- 
azine before its 
appearance in. 
book form. It 
may not repeat 
the success of 
“ Trilby ’"—few 
books could— 
but it is sure to 
be filled with 
the sunny hu- 
mor and the 
kindly philoso- 
phy which one feels from the first moment 
are but the expression of the author’s own 
nature. Beloved by his friends, the famous 
artist-author is still one of 
the most modest and retir- 
ing of men. His house has 
never been one of the show 
studios of London. It is 
hidden away on Hampstead 
Heath, and to it, in the 
main, only his chosen friends 
are admitted. In that ar- 
tistic retreat, it is pleasant to 
know, he can now rest com- 
pletely at ease so far as mat- 
ters of finance are concerned. 
“Trilby ” alone has netted 
him a fortune, and both play 
and novel are still coining 
money. No man than Du 
Maurier better deserves good 
fortune, even if it has been late in coming. 
No young man was ever turned from his 
studio door without a timely word of en- 
couragement, and he has helped no end of 
men to success. 


MICHALY MUNKACSY. 


In his literary work Du Maurier is as 
patient and deliberate as time itself. He 
is said to have written and rewritten his 
new novel, which is to be called “ The 
Martian,” no less than three times. And 
that reminds me that our own William 
Dean Howells, chatting with a reporter, 
has recently given us a pleasant insight 
into his literary methods. “I work,” says 
he, “three or four hours every morning. 
In that time I can turn out from 500 to 
1000 words of a story, and more than that 
if the work is not fiction. I do not write 
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out the synopsis of a story, but it generally 
comes out in the end as I planned it at the 
beginning. I have no faith in the idea of 
losing one’s self in one’s work. When- 
ever I have given way to the so-called in- 
spiration of the moment and worked with 
reckless enthusiasm, I have always found 
next day that my work was rubbish and 
all lost.” Mr. Howells, who might be mis- 
taken for a well-to-do merchant, is now 
past sixty and fast growing gray. But his 
art, like good wine, improves with age. 
He has never 
done better 
work than he 
is doing at the 
present time. 


THE sting- 
ing rebuke 
given by Mrs. 


DINAH MULOCH CRAIK. 


M. O. W. Oliphant to those 4 
authors who seem to think > 

that the highest form of lit- 
erary art is embodied in a 
constant and prolific airing 
of soiled linen, has excited 
much comment both here 
and in England. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, with the possible ex- 
ception of Dinah Muloch Craik, has been 


longer before the public than any English 


woman of letters, and she has always writ- 
ten with a clean pen. She has performed 
a needed and timely service, and done it 
well. And it is a pleasure to note that the 
stand she has taken has been promptly and 
warmly endorsed by Mrs. Craik and by 
Mrs. Arthur Stannard, better known to the 
reading public as John Strange Winter. 


Aw American friend, now living in Lon- 
don, writes me that he recently enjoyed a 
day with George Frederick Watts, the 
veteran and famous English artist. Watts, 
who has recently recovered from a serious 
illness, lives now at Guildford, in a quiet 
and beautiful home he and his wife have 
lately created, and he has again taken up, 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Tomantic 


with the old enthusiasm, the brush and 
palette. His home is a veritable House 
Beautiful. Its chief glory is a long room, 
finished in black oak, fantastically carved. 
Over Mr. Watts’s special corner the arched 
roof is a mass of gilded color, wherewith 
is tinted Mrs. Watts’s gesso-work, represent- 
ing the symbols of life in various aspects. 
The ceiling, too, is the work of Mrs. Watts, 
and the white panels, each one having its 
special symbolic bas-relief design, and 
grouped round the centre panel represent- 
ing the winged sun of ancient Egypt, is 
as a book in which he who has eyes to see 
may read many a wonderful story. “ And 
the centre of this lovely home,” writes my 
friend, “is the veteran artist, on the verge 
of his eightieth year, frail and white haired, 
a man who has behind him sixty years of 
most arduous work, but who to-day is as 
fresh, as hopeful and as enthusiastic as 
the youngest of the young 
men of the time.” 


Ir the cable is to be be- 
lieved America is soon to 
have a second visit from 
Michaly Munkacsy. Than 
Munkacsy no living painter 
has had a stranger or more 


reer. Heisa 
Hungarian, 
and his real im 
name is, I be- 

lieve, Schro- 
der. He was 
born in 1844 
at Munkacz, a 
small village 
on the Danube. He became an orphan at 
the age of ten, and an uncle, too poor to 
care for him, apprenticed him to a car- 
penter. For several years he slept in a 
stable and ate with the poor workmen, al! 
for a few florins a year. His master was a 
maker of those huge trunks, covered with 
landscapes and figures, in which the Hun- 
garian peasantry keep their clothes, and it 
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was in paint- 
ing these 
trunks that 
Michaly first 
discovered his 
vocation. His 
relatives threw 
cold water on 
his ambitions, 
and when he 
vent to Buda- 
Pesth to con- 
tinue his stud- 
ies $1 each 
week was all 
the money he 
was allowed to 
live upon. However, he overcame all ob- 
stacles, and at twenty-six his masterly 
“Condemned to Death,” bought by Miss 
Wolfe, of New York, assured 
him a foremost place among 
modern painters. His career 
since then is familiar to every 
lover of art. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


THE last eminent artist to 
settle permanently in Paris 
is Vassili Verestchagin. The 
Russian artist’s present home 
is at the Maison Lafitte, in 
the suburbs of Paris. He 
still retains a house in Mos- 
cow, but lives there very lit- 
tle now, and really considers 
Paris his home. His house 
is a little white frame affair, 
covered with vines, and here the artist and 
his wife live, with their ‘Russian servants, 
a life of great simplicity. Verestchagin 
will only eat the coarsest of foods, cooked 
in the simplest of ways. The artist’s 
studio is a marvel. It is a big structure 
of iron and glass, built like the dome of 
an astronomer’s observatory, mounted on 
wheels, and by means of gigantic clock- 
work made to revolve so as to keep pace 
with the sun, which enables Verestchagin 
to work all day long and keep the same 
light on his canvas. When he has once 
begun a picture he can neither eat nor sleep 
until it is finished. His nerve-force is one 
of the wonders of the man, and, a very 
rapid worker, he has been known to sit at 
his easel for forty-eight hours at a time, 
taking neither rest nor sleep until the de- 
sign that was on his mind was completed. 


CECIL J. RHODES. 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT has of late 
been getting himself talked about in a 
way that should satisfy the vainest of men, 
which the owner of the Hera/d is not. 
Probably less is really known about Mr. 
Bennett than of any other conspicuous 
American of the time, but I doubt if there 
is a newspaper proprietor who keeps so 
close a watch of his journal’s affairs as 
Mr. Bennett does. Whether he is in New- 
port, in Paris, in Pau or in Africa, he holds 
daily communication with his newspaper. 
Every night before he goes to bed he 
knows what the tone of the Hera/a’s edi- 
torial comments will be in the morning. 
Every day, moreover, a copy of the Herald 
is sent Mr. Bennett which has the name of 
the writer of every article in the paper 
written across it with a blue lead-pencil. 
Thus he knows who every man at work 
in the Herald office is and 
just what he does. He is as 
quick to recognize good work 
as he is to reprove bad, and 
that he is not a hard task- 
master is shown by the fact 
that most of his men have 
been a long time in his ser- 
vice. Charles Nordhoff, who 
has been more than twenty 
years in his employ, lately 
gave it as his opinion that 
Mr. Bennett is the ablest 
journalist in this country. 
The prestige and success, 
two things easily wrecked 
yet long enjoyed by the 
Flerald, would indicate that this estimate 
is not far from the truth. 


Lorp WoLsELEY and Cecil J. Rhodes are 
two English- 
men much 
talked about 
at the present 
moment. The 
former, should 
the present 
war-cloud 
burst, will 
command the 
armies, Eng- 
land will put 
into the field, & 
and the latter 
is making his- 
tory of the first 
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order in South Africa. 
Rhodes’s career is one of 
the marvels of an era 
abounding in marvels. 
He has just turned forty, 
and is not only the great- 
est man in Africa, but 
the richest as well. His 
wealth is estimated at 
$30,000,000, all made in 
the last twelve or fifteen 
years, from the Kimberly 
diamond mines, and still 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. He thinks and 
acts. In the present, as 
in the past, he is think- 
ing and acting with a 
clearly defined end in 
view, and when the South 
African republic is set 
up, as it is sure to be sooner or later, 
Rhodes, despite a legion of enemies both 


in Africa and England, is sure to be its first 


president. This is a prediction worth 
keeping in mind. 


WITH justice the name of Joseph Cham- 
berlain should have been bracketed with 
those of Wolseley and Rhodes. Chamber- 
lain does not belong to the highest class 
of statesmen, he is too selfish for that, but 
in the conduct of British colonial affairs 
he has lately shown coolness and audacity 
of the first order. ‘These are qualities 
that English- 
men love, and 
unless Mr. 
Chamberlain 
should in the 
near future be 
guilty of some 
serious mis- 
take, he may 
vet end his 
public career 
Ff as premier of 
Great Britain. 


EMPEROR 


WILLIAM, who 
EMPEROR WILLIAM. has lately 
caught the 


public eye by his sudden and bold in- 
terference in South Africa, is one of the 
hardest workers in Europe. Like his 
grandfather he loves to live simply. His 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


favorite relaxation is to_ 
play with his children. 
Much of the emperor’s 
time is spent in his private 
library, where he writes 
much and rapidly. Every 
new book, and every peri- 
odical dealing with mili- 
tary or naval subjects, 
whether it be in German, 
French, Russian or Eng- 
lish, is seen and read by 
him. At the outset of 
his reign William rendered 
himself somewhat notori- 
ous for his readiness to 
speak in public. Curious- 
ly enough, he has the rep- 
utation among his per- 
sonal friends of being one 
of the most silent of men. 
So much so is this the case that in his 
household the saying is, “The Emperor 
never speaks; he only orders.” 


Tue German Kaiser, in the natural course 
of events, still has his best years before 
him, but Francis Joseph of Austria, warned 
by the weight of years, is putting his house 
in order for the end, and is reported to 
have lately altered the Austro-Hungarian 
succession so as to insure the inheritance 
of the throne to the eldest son of his 
younger and favorite daughter, Valerie, 
the elder of his two girls having married 
a Bavarian 
prince. Fran- 
cis Joseph, 
who for nearly 
fifty years has 
directed the 
affairs of his 
dual empire, is 
often said to 
be the richest 
man in Eu- 
rope, but lives 
very simply in 
his grand old 
palace of the 
Hofburg, in 
Vienna. At 
ceremonials he 
can be very grand, but he is happiest 
when seated at his work-table in his pri- 
vate study, with one of the long Virginia 
cigars, of which both he and King Hum- 
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bert of Italy are very fond. He is ex- 
tremely temperate in meat and drink, 
laborious in everything pertaining to state 
affairs, and sincerely ambitious of political 
eminence for his country. Asa sportsman 
he is still able to hold his own with the 
youngest member of his court. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, who has just 
added $3,000,000 to his 
former anunificent gifts to 
Chicago University, is prob- 
ably the richest man_ in 
America if not in the world. 
He has made money faster 
in the last few years than 
any other mortal ever made 
it. And yet, of few master- 
fulmen is less really known. 


Me, 


His diversions 
are few. Lit- 
tle is heard of 
him and _ less 
is seen of him. 
He inac- 
cessible at all 
times, and 
he wields the 
enormous 
power of the 
Standard Oil Trust, in which he is the 
directing spirit, from behind closed _ por- 


ROCKEFELLER, 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
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tals. He looks 
and acts more 
like a preacher 
than a man of 
affairs. He is, 
in fact, a dea- 
con in the Bap- 
tist Church. 
Rockefeller 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 


holds that so long as a man 
is in health it is his duty to 
accumulate property, spend- 
ing it wisely and for the 
benefit of those who are in 
need of it. 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, who is 
now past eighty-two, is said 
to be hard at work on a new 
opera. The grand old man of music 
spends his winters in Genoa, and his sum- 
mers at his country place near Russeto, 
in the old Duchy of Parma. He is an 
early riser and, as he has been all his life, 
a hard worker. One who saw him recent- 
ly writes that to hear him converse and see 
him walk you would take Verdi to be in 
the prime of life. Both body and mind 
are still vigorous, and he thinks old age 
the happiest time of life. Still to few 
men are given an old age like that of 
Verdi. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 


OW time flies ! 


BY M. MARYON. 


*Twas only last summer, 
While sailing down blue Casco Bay, 
You told me you loved me so fondly, 
Yet you married my rival to-day. 


And I, 


Well, I’ve found consolation. 
You remember that sweet Millie Lee, 
We were married a month in December, 


And we're happy as happy can be. 
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MY PET SUBJECT. 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


A JUNE day in Paris, the loveliest city 

in all the world. Nowhere does the 
sun seem to sparkle more brightly ; no- 
where are trees more green, streets gayer, 
or populace more light-hearted than in 
this attractive town in the early summer 
months. Great avenues and boulevards of 
chestnuts or maples; tall, stately residences, 
dazzling in the whiteness of the stonework; 
flower-sellers at almost every corner ; the 
air full of the fragrance of roses, violets, 
mignonette and other sweet-smelling blos- 
soms, and, added to all, a balminess of air, 


-a joy of living, impossible to analyze but 


delicious to experience. 

A city of all cities in which to study art ; 
a place to inspire one with themes to 
paint, with ambition to work, with facilities 
tostudy. Rich in its museums, its galleries 


and its splendidly decorated buildings ; 
happy in its educationai advantages, its 
numerous schools, its flavor of antiquity 
combined with essentially modern charac- 
teristics ;_ no other city offers so alluring a 
hospitality to the world in general and 
the art student in particular. 

The freedom of life that the youthful 
aspirant enjoys is something difficult to 
describe; the delightful companionship 
in the schools, of men with similar pur- 
poses and actuated by the same ambitions, 
produces a camaraderie almost unknown in 
other professions, save, perhaps, that of the 
soldier. The whole world seems con- 
centrated in a palette: values, contrasts, 
color schemes, outlines, compositions, per- 
spective, atmosphere, these are the only 
impelling forces in the universe for the 


A WOODLAND POOL. 
From a painting by Albert Hencke. 
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AT LIBERTY. 

From a drawing by Max F. Klepper. 


student. And indeed no matter what a 
man’s work, if he is to be a great success 
there must be only one thing in the world 
for him. 

One day at the schools is much like 
another. An early start, a cup of coffee 
and a roll, then the big class room, with 
its half hundred men, in several rows, 
grouped in semicircle about the model; tall 
easels, short easels, and portfolios on chairs, 
everybody busy at canvas, or on paper with 
charcoal. For the first hour, hard work 
for all, to pick up the thread where it had 
been dropped the day before, or, perhaps, 
to let some of the early risers get fully 
awake. Then, when the model has fin- 
ished the first rest of ten minutes and the 
class has started in on the second hour, 
some of the less serious begin a chorus, a 
popular ballad or tuneful air from the 
latest success on the boulevard, and all join 
in. Visits are made from one easel to an- 
other; gossip is exchanged; men group 
about the successful study of the week, 
congratulating the fortunate painter, and 
the hours go by only too rapidly. Perhaps 
the master comes in to criticise ; no more 
singing or talking, save such pearls of wis- 
dom asthe great man drops while he grasps, 
so quickly, each student’s weakness, and in 
kindly frankness points out the errors. 

And as the clock announces midday the 
tired model leaves the stand, while work 
is put away until another morning. Then 
a ramble through the gallery of the Louvre 
and a general inspection of the old favor- 
ites. The splendid Titian, his “ Young 
Man with the Glove ’’; the Mona Lisa,” 
by Da Vinci; the delightful Holbein, the 
Van Dycks, Rembrandts, Rubens; the 
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Dutchmen, Italians and Spaniards, all 
spread out, a glorious company with whom 
to mingle and commune. Or, one wan- 
ders in the dear old Cluny, on the left 
bank of the Seine, with its medizeval air, its 
glorious tapestries and furniture, its splen- 
did souvenirs of feudal days ; of barons, 
great lords and ladies, with the pomp and 
pageantry of a picturesque epoch, happily 
gone, but rich in the wonderful memories 
it has left for poet and painter. 

Those who have not spent a day in the 
great Palace of Industry in the Champs 
Elysées, when that place is full to over- 
flowing with pictures and statuary, can- 
not realize how great a delight is a French 
picture exhibition, or how important. And- 
what is more delightful, upon one of those 
balmy June days, than to wander from 
that monumental show, stroll along the 
lovely boulevard and dine at Ledoyen’s, 
the famous restaurant, where it is the fash- 
ion to go for the midday meal on varnish- 


* FROM OUT OF THE EAST.” 


froma painting by Th. Wust. 
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A BIT OF NATURE, 


From a painting by J. G. Greenwood. 


ing day, at the Salon, and what is better 
than fashion, where one may get arepast 
fit for a prince of the blood royal ; who 
has not done this has yet to experience 
a sensation delightful to all the senses. 
Beautiful women; well-dressed, fine-look- 
ing men; the delights of the table; sur- 
roundings of elegance and refinement— 
this is dejeuner au Ledoyen. 

I remember—though now it is some time 
since, for the years roll rapidly—a quaint 
studio in the Rue des Beaux Arts, a 
little street running for a block only, 


from the Rue de Seine, straight to the 


entrance of the school of fine arts, on 
Bonaparte Street, to put it in English. It 
was the workshop —and a dainty one—of 
Eliot Gregory, whose picture is here pro- 
duced. ‘The attractive young woman with 
her cigarette and wine—she was not there 
when I called—is unconventional certain- 
ly, French probably. In this samg street 
were many students, for studios cropped 
up in unexpected places, and numberless 
were the flights of stairs we had to climb to 
reach these north-lit rooms. Chaps in 
berets, in corduroy suits, long of hair, not 
over-cleanly in appearance, but full of 
youthful enthusiasm, thronged the streets 
at the hours of assembly and when school 


was over for the day. Short pipes, full 
of French tobacco, or the fascinating ci- 
garette, were the inseparable companions 
of these youths, who when work was done 
met in the cafés, to talk, to discuss art 
from every standpoint, conceivable and 
inconceivable. 

Jaunts were made in the country in the 
summer, where one might see such a peas- 
ant as H. Hartwick gives in “The Glean- 
er,” sturdy, robust and powerful; or by 
quiet nooks, under trees, as have been 
caught by Albert Hencke in his “ Wood- 
land Pool,” where one may sit and dream of 
future possibilities. Streams, such as K. 
E. De Grolier paints, where the pickerel 
jump, or Rousseau-like corners that ap- 
peal to others beside J. G. Greenwood, 
bring out the landscape talent of the ar- 
tist; possibly the attractive girl in “The 
Rendezvous” of Aug. Will would distract 
the student, were she to linger long before 
his canvas; at any rate, the summer goes 
only too fast for the painters, and before 
long it is time to return to the schools 
again. 

The Nubian “ From out of the East” 
is no unusual figure on the Paris street, 
though there he is less picturesquely garbed 
than in Th. Wust’s picture, but he ts will- 
ing, nay anxious, to visit the studio and 


THE MODEL. 


From a painting by Eliot Gregory. 
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“*ST, ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY.” 
From a bas-relief by Mrs. M. nes 


display his swarthy 
form—for a consid- 
eration, bien entendu. 
Grace Hudson's 
“Mountain Lion- 
ess,” however, is es- 
sentially a creature 
from out of the 
West, as is the ill- 
fated boat that M. 
D. Smith has drawn, 
while Max F. Klep- 
per’s horse is—well, 
just a horse with, it 
must be confessed, considerable energy. 
More serious is the bas-relief of “Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary,” by Mrs. M. Agnes 
McCahill, dainty, refined and poetic. The 
gentle wife of Louis, Landgrave of Thu- 
ringia, who with her children was banished 
by her brother-in-law, but who received the 
city of Marburg as her dower from the 
brave knights of Thuringia, is here depicted 
in her sad widowhood, doing the penance, 
self-imposed, to which she gave up the 
last years of her life. The artist has 
caught admirably the sentiment and spirit 
of the legend. 

The winter's work half over, the school 
study now in a measure neglected, and the 
preparation of the exhibition canvas under 
way, when the year has well begun, all 
thoughts are concentrated on the Salon. 
Now good models are difficult to secure 
and have few dates open in their engage- 
ment books. Men work with feverish 


THE HOME OF THE PICKEREL, 
From a painting by kK. E. De Grolier. 
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anxiety to get their pictures completed. 
The masters snatch a moment here and 
there to visit the more promising pupil, to 
give advice, to make suggestions and lend 
a helping hand. There arrives a final day 
when, all being done, the porter comes for 
the work and the studio looks bare, as 
the familiar canvas no longer greets the 
painter from its accustomed corner. Will 
it be accepted; will it be well placed; will 
it attract attention, and how about—tell 
it not in Gath—a recompense? These are 
the disquieting queries that will not dcwn. 

Presently, there comes a day when a 
note is received, bearing in one corner the 
imprint, “ Association des Artistes Fran- 
cats, pour les Expositions Annuelles des 
Beaux Arts.” This is opened tremblingly. 
It reads: 


MonsigEurR: J'ai le plaisir de vous announcer 
gue les ouvrages preé- 
sentés par vous au Sa- 
lon de 18096, et gui ont 
été enregistrés sur les 
numéros—ont é&é admis 
par le jury. 

Agréez Monsieur, 
Yassurance de ma con- 
sideration tres distin- 
guée, 

Le Président du sous- 

comtté, 

Membre de l Institut. 


The strain is 
over, the picture is 
in, doubts and fears 


RENDEZVOUS. 
From a painting by Aug. Will. 
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are past and the proud artist may go on 
varnishing day, dressed in his best, head 
in the air, with light heart, conscious of 
his distinction. You may be sure the 
world goes very well just then, and there 
is no end to the possibilities of his career. 
Time was when to those at home a 
picture hung in the Paris Salon was the 
hall-mark as it were, the absolute last word 
of official recognition. Perhaps it has be- 
come an old story now with the great 
crowds of clever students who flock an- 
nualty to the French capital to study and 
who find their way in past the juries. For 
the truth must be admitted: not all the 
canvases that receive the distinction of 
admission to the Palace of Industry are 
masterpieces. A kind word from the mas- 
ter does occasionally half-close official eyes; 
a little influence has been known to grease 
the ways and let the work slide easily down 
into the fortunate lot 
of the accepted. 
Nevertheless, the 
honor is an agreeable 
one; the painter who 
is of the elect has a 
keen sense of satis- 
faction as he walks 
about the vast galle- 
ries on the opening 
day, mingling with all 
the prominent men 
and women in letters, 


THE LOST CHICURA. 
From a drawing by M. D. Smith. 


A MOUNTAIN LIONESS. 


From a drawing by Grace Hudson. 


THE GLEANER. 


From a drawing by Herman Hartwick. 


music, the drama and 
social circles. A 
pleasant feeling of 
importance is perhaps 
only natural, for as a 
general rule the com- 
pany is good and 
there is satisfaction in 
the fellowship of such 
a crowd. Then fol- 
lows the expectancy 
of possible reward; 
of mentions, medals or purchase; of, la- 
ter in the show, rehanging, for it must 
be understood the jury not infrequently 
goes about and, designating here and 
there a change, brings some pictures 


down to the line, putting others up in 


the air 

Here is a pleasant place to loaf; to meet 
the craftsmen; to discuss the latest art fad; 
to talk over the newest sensation in a 
picture way, and generally to mingle with 
fellow-artists. Long vistas of rooms with 
easy divans; delightful gardens full of 
sculpture and growing stuff; refreshments 
for the inner man; soothing liquids tor the 
thirsty; a smoke of cigar or cigarette, and 
generally warm, pleasant sunshine stream- 
ing through open window or skylight—all 
these adjuncts are part of the attractions 
of the great French picture show annually 
in evidence at the Palace of Industry, a 
revelation and a joy to the visitor who 
comes here for the first time. 
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I.—CaRL VoN PILOTY AND His PUPILS. 


BY EDGAR M. 


eid painters have exercised a more 
potent and, in some ways, lasting in- 
fluence on the art of their time than the 
late Carl Theodor von Piloty. Founder 
and long the most brilliant exemplar of the 
tealistic German school, though, sharing 
the fate of all reformers, he lived to see 
the sceptre pass from his hand and to be 
surpassed by his pupils in a field where he 
had blazed the way. Born at Munich in 
1826, Piloty found the road to success an 
easy one. His father was a lithographer 
of note, engaged at one time in reproduc- 
ing in color the masterpieces of the chief 
Munich galleries, and the son at an early 
age was introduced to those brilliant color- 
ists, Rubens, Van Dyke and Velasquez, 
whose works, particularly those of the 
first-named, aroused his enthusiasm and 
admiration. Later his intimacy with his 
brother-in-law, Karl Schorn, then the lead- 
ing historical painter of Munich, gave him 
a liking for historical subjects and event- 
ually brought him a commission from Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria for a painting on 
“The Foundation of the Catholic League.” 
This was completed in 1854 and the repute 
which it gave him was sealed a year later 
by his powerful “Seni Before the Dead 


WARD. 


Wallenstein.”” Thereafter, and until his 
death in 1886, Piloty’s brush was rarely, 
if ever, idle. His compositions, two of 
which, “ Thusnelda at the Triumph of Ger- 
manicus” and “The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins,” are now inthe Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, are remarkable for their 
dexterous use of all the devices of the 
painter, their minute and strenuous atten- 
tion to detail, their brilliant coloring and 
the intensity of their realism, 

But it was as an instructor that Piloty 
achieved his greatest success, and it is this 
phase of his career that invites attention 
in this place. He was made professor of 
the Munich Academy in 1856, and his in- 
fluence on the Munich school of painting, 
dominant for nearly thirty years, raised it 
at once to a commanding place. 

Hans Makart was the most successful if 
not the most gifted of all of Piloty’s pupils. 
The story of this spoiled child of fortune 
is one of the saddest chapters in the his- 
tory of modern art. Makart was born in 
1840 at Salzburg in the Austrian Alps, 
and, early evincing a fondness for draw- 
ing, had the good fortune to attract 
the attention of a rich nobleman, who sent 
him to Munich. Here he studied for a 
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From a painting by Carl von Piloty. 


time with a relative, and then, at the age composition and moulding his professional 
of twenty-one, became a pupil of Piloty, career. 

whose influence and enthusiasm were dom- Later, Makart travelled and studied in 
inant factors in shaping his methods of Italy and in 1868 painted the “Trilogy 


GIRONDISTS ON THE WAY TU THE SCAFFOLD. 
From a painting by Carl von Piloty. 
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VENUS AND TANNHAUSER,. 
from a painting by Gabriel Max. 
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of Modern Amorettes,” which 
by its audacity and brilliancy 
of coloring made him one ot 
the most talked about painters 
of the time. A still greater 
sensation was caused by his 
“ Pestilence in Florence” and 
“Juliet on the Bier,” both of 
which were widely exhibited 
and provoked a storm of min- 
gled praise and criticism. His 
fame being now firmly estab- 
lished, he received and ac- 
cepted an invitation from Em- 
peror Franz Josef of Austria 
to take up his abode in Vien- 
na, where a magnificent studio 
was built for him at public ex- 
pense. From the first, Vienna 
honored and spoiled Makart. 
Ladies of high degree courted 
him and men of all classes 
-were his slaves. But, dragged 
into a whirlpool of aristocratic 
dissipation, the painter, who 
was always a hard worker, 


burned the candle at both ends. 
result, his health was seriously affected. 


HIS ELDEST SON. 


Froma painting by Franz 
Defregger. 
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malady followed, and, after 
weary months of suffering, he 
died in October of 1884. 
Than Makart no modern 
painter has been the subject of 
a more prolific or varying 
criticism. Originality and mo- 
ments of genius cannot be 
denied him, but a_ faulty 
draughtsman and a mediocre 
figure-painter, his claims to 
fame must rest upon his ability 
to handle vast masses of ma- 
terial, his admirable disposi- 
tion of large numbers of fig- 
ures and his dazzling gifts as 
a colorist, but even as to the 
latter, the last word yet re- 
mains to be spoken. More- 
over, one too often misses in 
his pictures the simplicity and 
naturalness, the clear, strong 
design and the sustained pur- 
pose that are the first essen- 
tials of a painter’s greatness. 
Gabriel Max, poet and paint- 


er in one, claims first place among the liv- 
ing pupils of Piloty. 


He was born at 


Then his reason failed. A painful physical Prague in 1840, of mingled German and 


From a painting by Franz Defregger. 


THE CITY SWELL. 
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SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, 
From a painting by Eduard Grttzner. 


Czech ancestry, the son of Joseph Max, 
a well-known sculptor. Designed by his 
father for a painter, he was early grounded 
in drawing, modelling and composition, 
and in his fifteenth year entered the Acad- 
emy of Painting at Prague under En- 
gerth, being admitted later to the Academy 
of Arts at Vienna, where he spent four 
years under Karl Blaas, the eminent mural 
painter. It wasat thistime that a study of 
photographic reproductions of the works 
of Delaroche did much to influence and 
shape his specific artistic conception. 
However, young Max spent more time 
in the public galleries and libraries than he 
did in the studio of his teacher; and he 
was finally dismissed as lazy, secluded and 
self - willed. He therefore returned to 
Prague and undertook a series of highly 
original illustrations to Beethoven’s so- 
natas, which, when published, were widely 
circulated and brought the 
artist a medal from the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. In 
1863 he went to Munich and 
entered the studio of Kurtz- 
bauer, supporting himself 
meanwhile by making illustra- 
tions for the works of Uhland 
and other authors. Later, he 
spent four years under Piloty, 
among his fellow-students be- 
ing Makart and Defregger. 
Piloty was then in the flush of 
his unrivalled powers as a 
teacher. Max developed rap- 
idly under his tutelage, and 
the “Crucified St. Julia,” ex- 
hibited in 1867, created a gen- 
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uine sensation and made him 
known to the world as a paint- 
er of exceptional power and 
originality. From the field, 
that of womanly suffering and 
sorrow in their ever-changing 
phases, chosen for this picture, 
which, in addition to rare, keen 
gifts of composition and color, 
shows surprising strength and 
delicate artistic completeness 
and sustainied harmony 
throughout, Max has rarely 
departed, save that he has re- 
fined and polished his style as 
riper thought prompted, and 
so has gained all the time in 
directness, strength and unity. 

Max’s field as a painter is a restricted 
one, but in it he reigns supreme. _Inten- 
sive rather than extensive in his range of 
thought, he possesses a singular union of 
deep, tender and genuine feeling with 
the most critical and calculating intellect, 
the irony of the sceptic ever struggling 
with the longings of a poetical, sensitive 
nature. With abiding faith in the truth of 
his own impulses, he has followed them 
regardless of criticism, and still walks in 
solitude the path which he chose in his 
youth. 

Three of Piloty’s pupils—Defregger, 
Schmid and Griitzner—sprang from peas- 
ant stock, and have drawn their happiest 
inspiration from the scenes and associa- 
tions of theirearlier years. Franz Defreg- 
ger, the eldest and in some respects the 
ablest of the three, was born in 1835 on < 
farm in the parish of Dolsach in the Tyrol. 


ELAINE, 
From a painting by Toby C. Rosenthal. 
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As a boy he watched his father’s cattle 
in summer and in winter attended the 
parish school. When he was twenty-five 
his father died, and, selling his patri- 
mony, he set out for Innsbriick, resolved 
to become a sculptor. Here his teacher 
found in him a so much more decided 
talent for painting that he persuaded him 
to go to Munich, and secured a place for 
him in the studio of Piloty. The master 
received him most kindly and took a warm 
interest in his career. During the follow- 
ing ten years Defregger worked and studied 
to such good purpose that when in 1869 
his “ Speckbacher and His Son Andreas,” 
which showed rare talent for story-telling 
and facial expression, was exhibited in 
Vienna his status as a painter was fixed in 
aday. Following this came other pictures 
of a more homely character, but full of life 
and subtle humor and revealing to us all 
that is best in the brave, simple, good- 


_ hearted Tyrolians. 


A new phase of his art was shown in 
“The Last Draught,” now in the Belve- 
dere at Vienna, a most touching page out 


OLIVER CROMWELL VISITING MILTON. 


PRAYING NUNS 
F-om a painting by David Neal 


From a painting by David Neal. 
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of life’s history which fills us at once with 
compassion and admiration for the brave 
old men depicted, who, after their sons and 
grandsons have been slain by the enemy, 
take a tender farewell from their old help- 
mates and march out, armed with disused 
muskets, pitchforks and rusty scythes, 
witha set determination on their withered, 
wrinkled faces to conquer or to die. To 
admirable technical skill as a_ painter 
Defregger adds humor, fidelity to nature 
and marked originality. 

By preference Defregger shows us the 
sunny side of the existence of the hardy, 
frugal folk among whom he was born and 
reared, but Mathias Schmid, born in 1835 
at See, in the Tyrol, looks at life in another 
and far more serious way. Schmid at fifteen 
bound himself to a picture-restorer in the 
hope of becoming painter. In 1853 he 
went to Munich, worked for a time as 
an illustrator, and finally was accepted 
as a pupil by Piloty. His progress was 
rapid under this skilled teacher, and it 
was not long before, master of the tools of 
his trade, he was producing well-made 


THE PARSON'S TOILET. 


pictures in which he embodied with sur- 
prising results his own experiences and 
convictions. His first important picture 
was “ The Seller of Crucifixes,” which, re- 
produced in various ways, has found its 
way into many lands, Depicting some scene 
that had doubtless come under the artist’s 
eye, it represents two priests playing cards 
before a Tyrolese inn. An old man ad- 
vances and beseeches the holy fathers to 
buy the crucifixes which he carries in his 
arms. His wife with her infant remains a lit- 
tle behind. The priests roughly repulse him, 
but a young girl who is serving them with 
beer regards the old man with pity. There 
is power and pathos in this picture, and 
the sermon which it preaches is so plain 
that he who runs may read. 

In other of Schmid’s representations of 
Tyrolese life there are notes wholly cheer- 
ful, as in the “Game of Bowls,” but as a 
rule, as in “ The Betrothal,” wherein the 
pastor instructs a newly wedded pair in 
the dutes of matrimony, “The Smug- 
glers” and * The Vow,” a pensive melan 
choly pervades them. Schmid lives in 


From a painting by Mathias Schmid. 
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THE SPANISH POST, 
From a painting by Alexander Wagner. 


Munich, where he continues to preach to Defregger, though without imitation. He 
mankind with brush and palette. has been for many years a professor at the 
Eduard Griitzner, the third of Piloty’s Munich Academy, and no living painter is 
peasant pupils, was born in 1846, the son — held in higher esteem in Germany. 
of a Silesian farm laborer of the humblest If I mistake not, Alexander Wagner, the 
class. The village priest saw ‘ 
promise in the lad, and sent 
him to a high school, with the 
design of training him for the 
Church. When he was eigh- 
teen, an architect who had 
seen some of the lad’s draw- 
ings gave him the means of 
going to Munich and studying 
art. There, with Piloty as his 
instructor, young  Griitzner 
speedily gained high technical 
skill and developed an original 
~and individual style of work. 
In 1869 he made a marked 
impression with the first of a 
series of illustrations dealing 
with the adventures of Fal- 
staff. Krom Shakespeare he 
turned to Goethe and painted 
one or two pictures from Faust. 
After this the monks attracted 
him, and he painted for us with 
humor and unfailing spirit the 
whole secular life of the mon- 
astery. More recently, from 
the monks, Griitzner has 
turned his attention to the 
peasant life of south Germany 
and has painted it with a hu- CONSOLATION. 
mor and fidelity that recall From a painting by David Neal. 
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From a painting by Gabriel Max. 
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MODERN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Hungarian, is the only one of Piloty’s 
European pupils who, following the mas- 
ter’s example, has made historical paint- 
ing his chosen field. He has also travelled 
in Spain, and has painted many scenes 
trom Spanish life, including a powerful and 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
From a painting by Hans Makart. 


intensely dramatic “ Bull-Fight.” He has 
an admirable command of technique, 
and his canvases are worked out with 
patient care, but his conceptions are al- 
ways original and commanding, and he 
subordinates all else to their portrayal in 
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the simplest and most striking ways. Wag- 
ner, born in 1838, has been since 1866 a 
professor at the Munich Academy. 

The bond that united Piloty and his 
pupils was less a spiritual than a purely 
technical one, and so we find each of the 


FAUST AND MARGUERITE. 
From a painting by Hans Makart. 


latter, his ’ptentice days ended, following 
the bent of his own genius. Of none of 
the group is this truer than of Franz Len- 
bach, who has long been the leading por- 
trait painter of Germany. Lenbach was 
born sixty years ago in the Bavarian high- 
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lands. He studied under Piloty in Mu- 
nich and then accompanied his master to 
Rome. In Rome and in Madrid, where he 
went later, Lenbach earned his daily bread 
by filling orders for copies from the old 
masters. These copies, by which he gained 
that virtuosity in colors and tone of char- 
acter which distinguish his work, were a 
great success, and when he returned to 
Munich his fame was so quickly established 
that orders.came pouring in from all sides. 
Since that time he has painted portraits 
only and has given a new impulse to this 
branch of art. Emperors and princes have 
been among his sitters, and a coliection of 
the portraits he has painted during the last 
thirty years would include the chief repre- 
sentatives of almost every side of human 
intellect and achievement. 

David Neal, born in 1838, at Lowell, 
Mass., is the eldest of the American pupils 
of Piloty who have won distinction. His 
father died when he was quite a lad, and 
the son after long wanderings in search of 
fortune found himself in San Francisco, 
where he became a wood-engraver. In 
1861, having saved a few hundred dollars, 
he went to Munich, where he married the 
daughter of a wealthy burgher and studied 
art under the best masters. In 1869 he 
entered the studio of Piloty, with whom he 
remained until 1876. Before this he had 
painted interiors, but at Piloty’s suggestion 
resolved to devote himself entirely to 
figure-painting. His first noteworthy suc- 
cess was a historical picture, “ Mary Stuart 
and Rizzio,” well conceived and executed 
in a masterly manner. Neal paints slowly 
and with the greatest care, but he has a 
feeling for color that is seldom at fauit and 
he never fails to impress one with his 
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power as a close observer and a deep 
thinker. He is at his best, perhaps, in 
his portraits of women, which he paints 
with rare spirit and delicacy. 

Toby E. Rosenthal, born in 1848 in 
Hessen, Germany, and brought to the 
United States when a child of five, be- 
gan the study of art in San Francisco, 
taking lessons from a Spanish painter, 
under whom he made rapid progress. In 
1865 he went to Munich, where he has since 
resided. Inallhe studied nine years under 
Piloty, painting during that time “ Morning 
Prayers at Sebastian Bach’s,” which was 
purchased by the city of Leipsic and is 
now in the museum there. Among his 
other works may be mentioned “ Elaine,” 
a most dramatic illustration of ‘Tenny- 
son’s lines, “ And the dead, steered by 
the dumb, went upward with the flood.” 
Rosenthal’s pictures, with few exceptions, 
combine strength with pure and delicate 
feeling and are always most skilfully 
painted. 

Both Neal and Rosenthal are now re- 
garded more as Munich than as American 


painters, but than William M. Chase no 


man has exerted a stronger influence on 
modern art life in America. Chase was 
born in Indiana in 1849 and began his art 
career in the schools of the National Acad- 
emy of Design in New York, where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1872 he went to 
Munich,where for six years he wasa pupil of 
Piloty. Hereturned to New York in 1878 
and his subsequent career as painter and 
teacher is an oft-told story. He is amem- 
ber of the National Academy, was long 
president of the Society of American Ar- 
tists, and has been the recipient of many 
honors both at home and abroad. 


LIGHT. 


BY KATHLEEN R. WHEELER. 


© sometimes wonders if when all is dark, 
At close of day, 
A wondrous presence steals across the world, 
And hides away, 
So no one knows its work, till at each morn 
We wake to find it true 
™ That while we slept, some quiet, mysterious hand 


Has made things bright and new. 


THE STAGE. 


BY ROBERT STODART. 


“THE Two EscuTcHEONS” AND “THE Countess GuckI” AT DALy’s; JOHN HARE 
IN “THE Notorious Mrs. EppsmitH” at ABBEY'S; “THE BENEFIT OF THE 
Dousr” AT THE Lyceum; “A BLACK SHEEP” aT Hoyt’s; “BURMAH"™ AT THE 


AMERICAN, ETC., ETC. 


yy Blumenthal and Kadelburg’s 

eccentric comedy “ Zwei Wappen” 
was produced at the Irving Place Theatre, 
some months ago, it caught the managerial 
eye of Mr. Augustin Daiy, who forthwith 
had it rendered into English and adapted 
to the uses of Daly’s Theatre by Sidney 
Rosenfeld, Esq., and presented it to the 
public under the name of “The Two Es- 
cutcheons.” The public came, laughed, 
and the play conquered. It treats of an 
antagonism between the aristocratic house 
of Von Wettingen, of Berlin, and the some- 
what democratic one of 4oster, of Chica- 
go. This antagonism has its origin in the 
love of Rudolph Von Wettingen for Mary 
Foster, the Baron Von Wettingen seeing 
disgrace in the union of his son with the 
daughter of a “ Chicago pork-butcher,” as 
he calls Foster. However, love laughs at 
fathers, so Rudolph wins and weds his 
Mary. 

“Here,” as Shakespeare says, “ begins 
their sadness ’’—and the audience’s mirth. 
For Foster of Chicago arrives in Berlin, 
with a mind to settle down there and open 
a branch of his profitable but prosaic in- 
dustry. It is hardly necessary to state 
that he is not received with enthusiasm by 
the Baron, who has been educated “ from 
the outside,” as Foster says, and who can- 


not comprehend that a man may be self- ' 


educated and yet have made an excellent 
job of it. The almost constant bickerings 
of the pair furnish hearty amusement until 
the final act, when they agree to leave the 
young people alone and go away to fight 
it out somewhere else. 

Since his creation of Professor Babbitt 
James Lewis has given us nothing more 
genuinely amusing than Zhomas Foster, 
the typical hustling, bustling, self-made 
American. It is impossible to resist the 
infection of his dry, roguish humor, and 
the impersonation has the added force 
of fidelity to life. Foster is essentially a 
practical man, as witness the following: 

“ My family dates back to 1169, sir,” says 
Baron Von Wettingen. 


“B. C.?” asks the Chicagoan. 

“No, sir, A. D.,” cries the Baron, hotly. 

“QO. K.,” replies Foster, with laughter- 
compelling unction. “ My daughter can 
marry your son.” 

This is a fair sample of the wit of 
“The Two Escutcheons,”’ which is “ most 
excellent fooling.”” From first to last it 
is good, wholesome, hearty fun—the sort 
of sweet, sound thing to take the taste 
of the “ problem ” play out of your mouth. 

The company appears to great advan- 
tage. As Rudolph, the young bridegroom, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert is manly and straight- 
forward. He touches and holds the true 
note of the part, which is the sincerity and 
ingenuousness of a young man’s first love. 
Mr. Frank Worthing is a light comedian 
of exceptional tact and talent—one who 


MR. OTIS HARLAN AS ‘‘ HOT STi "IN “THE 
BLACK SHEEP.” 
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makes every point subtly but surely. His 
Von Vinck (an impecunious young rake) is 
the most delightful bit of refined comedy 
that I have seen for manyaday. Itisa 
rare pleasure to sit under so easy and 
magnetic an actor. It is part of Augus- 
tin Daly’s policy of management (as it is 
at the Comedte Francaise, where M. Co- 
quelin himself has been known to appear 
as a lackey) occasionally to present an 
artist of great prominence in a role of 
merely subsidiary value. Thus, in “The 
Two Escutcheons,” we find Miss Maxine 
Elliott, whose stage career has been ex- 
ceedingly brief, entrusted with the impor- 
tant character of the Widow Stevenson, and 
Miss Rehan relegated to a rdle—that of 
Mary Foster —which enables her but 
faintly to suggest those artistic excellences 
and temperamental charms which have 
won for her international fame as a come- 
dienne. Miss Elliott’s beauty of face and 
form is well-nigh classic—indeed I cannot 
think of any other actress on the Amerti- 
can stage who is in this regard so richly 
dowered—and her acting is simply another 
proof of an oft-noted fact, namely, that 
while other managers deal in artists Au- 
gustin Daly makes them. 


Since the production of “The Last 
Word” at Daly’s Theatre that home of 
refined comedy has not held so brilliant a 
success as “The Countess Gucki,” which 
was written forand dedicated to Miss Re- 
han by Franz Von Schonthan and adapted 
by Mr. Daly. 

The scene of the play is laid at Carlsbad 
in the year 1819, and its story is a simple 
one of love, courtship and impending 
marriage. There is, however, sufficient 
diversity of incident to keep the audience’s 
interest from flagging, and much clean-cut 
and laughable characterization. Miss Re- 
han is seen in the title réle, which she suf- 
fuses with the charm of her peculiarly gra- 
cious and original personality and illumi- 
nates at every point with significant action 
and felicitous by-play. Her delivery of 
the Countess’s merry, railing speeches at 
once delights the ear and satisfies the in- 
telligence. This past mistress of comedy 
has never proved her supremacy more 
clearly than now. Initslightness of touch, 
spontaneous playfulness and occasional 
suggestion of deep feeling beneath a dé- 
bonnatre exterior, her performance is unap- 
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proachable by any actress on our stage to- 
day. Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert are 
happily cast, and their success is positive. 
The occasion serves also to introduce to 
the patrons of Daly’s Theatre Mr. Charles 
J. Richman, a young actor whose sound 
performance in Gerhardt Hauptman’s 
dream play “ Hannele”’ first brought him 
prominently before the New York public. 
Among Mr. Richman’s qualifications for 
the stage, besides an unusually handsome 
presence, are keen intelligence, fine artistic 
reserve and a warm, copious and vibrant 
voice. Mr. Richman impersonates a dash- 
ing young soldier, Bruno Von Neuhoff by 
name, enamoured of the Countess at first 
sight, anxiously waiting on her favor for a 
time and finally prosperous in his suit. It 
is not too much to say that Mr. Richman 
carries the house with him from his first 
entrance to his final exit, and along the 
line of parts formerly assigned to Mr. 
Drew his future success must be very 
great. 

Mr. Daly has dressed the play in fine 
raiment and mounted it with exquisite 
taste. “The Countess Gucki” is worth 
going miles to see. 


Mr. John Hare, supported by the Lon- 
don Garrick Theatre Company, which in- 
cludes Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred 
Terry, began his recent engagement at 
Abbey’s by presenting Arthur Wing Pi- 
nero’s “ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
a so-called “ problem play ” of the class to 
which “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” and 
“The Masqueraders ” belong. Mr. Hare's 
reputation had preceded him; hence our 
public welcomed him with cordiality. It 
cannot be said that his choice of a play in 
which to make his American début was a 
happy one. There is a woful want of 
drama in “ ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
which is little more than a prolonged dis- 
cussion of the right to enjoy “the love 
that is not bounded bya ring of gold.” 
The play, while truly admirable from a 
literary view-point, contains neither stirring 
action, strenuous suspense nor thrilling dé- 
nouement. A few sentences will suffice to 
tell its tenuous story. Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
whose father was a radical lecturer on So- 
cialism, and who has inherited his fiery, 
headstrong disposition, is a believer in what 
she terms “free union” as a substitute for 
marriage, and converts to her belicf Lucas 
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Cleeve, a young man of talent and position 
but unsympathetically mated. At the rise 
of the curtain they are living together in 
Venice. Cleeve's friends are fast falling 
away from him, and he feels their defection 
keenly. A¢rs. Hbbsmith speaks glowingly 
of their future as apostles of the move- 
ment for free union between the sexes, but 
Cleeve scarcely hears her; he is reading 
letters from friends and acquaintances in 
England, the burden of them all being 
“Your career isruined.” In Acts II. and 
III. the utter uncongeniality of the pair is 
made manifest, and in a fourth and last 
act their separation is brought about by 
the intervention of friends, prominent 
among whom is the Duke ef St Olpherts. 
Cleeve returns to his wife, a conventional 
reconciliation having been effected, while 
Mrs. Ebbsmith goes into semi-religious re- 
tirement with clerical friends. 

If Mr. Pinero desires to point a moral 
in Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ’’—and 
let us be charitable enough to allow that 
he does—he makes a fatal mistake in show- 
ing Cleeve and Mrs. Ebbsmith as tempera- 
mentally unsuited to each other, for the 
inference is plain that, sanctified or un- 
sanctified, legalized or not legalized, their 
union was foredoomed to fail. I dare as- 
sert that Ibsen, by whom Pinero is pro- 
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foundly influenced, would have taken a 
different course. They do these things 
better in Denmark, and “the spectacled 
old gentleman "—rough and crude though 
he sometimes be—sees further into the 
heart of life than the polished London 
playwright. 


Arthur W. Pinero’s “ The Benefit of the 
Doubt,” which was recently presented at 
the Lyceum Theatre, is either a very good 
or a very poor play, according to the 
auditor’s view-point: there is no middle 
ground. One who enjoys the frothy, in- 
consequential and mildly wicked chatter 


.of the fast and frivolous fashionable set 


will find it satisfying food, while the solid, 
serious-minded man or woman will come 
away from it with a feeling of wonderment 
that the author of “The Squire” and 
“ Sweet Lavender” should have gone into 
the business of making clever but heartless 
paradoxes after the manner of the late Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. I have in mind now the 
scene in Act II. in which the wife of John 
Allingham pleads for the forgiveness of 
the woman (TZheophila Fraser) who has 
just proposed to her husband that they 
elope. And all, forsooth! because she 
has been “a jealous wife.’’ As if she 
hasn’t had precious good reason to be 
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jealous! But let me outline the story, and 
you can judge for yourself. 

Act I. shows that there is trouble in two 
families—those of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allingham. 
Mrs. Allingham has instituted a divorce 
suit against her husband, naming J/rs. 
Fraser as the cause. The case has been 


dismissed, but 477s. Fraser has been com- 
pelled tg listen in court to the strictures of 
the Judge, who tells her that she has been 
most indiscreet and that he simply gives 
her “the benefit of the doubt ’’—a decis- 


MLLE. JANE MAY, 


ion similar to the Scotch verdict “Not 
proven.” Ars, Fraser appeals to her hus- 
band for assistance in living down the 
scandal publicly. “We must go every- 
where together,” she says, “ be seen every- 
where together.” Fraser, however—his 
pride deeply wounded—announces that he 
means to take her abroad at once, and 
that for some years they must live in 
retirement. ‘T’ereupon A/rs. Fraser leaves 
him, and in Ac II. we find her at Ad/ing- 
ham's cottage at Epsom, he having sepa- 
rated from his wie Mrs. Adlingham has 


previously had an interview with her hus- 
band, and, learning of A/rs. Fraser's in- 
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tended visit, agrees to permit A//ingham 
to receive her rival if she may overhear 
their conversation. A/dingham assents, un- 
der protest, and, in the course of the inter- 
view which follows, A/rs. Fraser, having 
partaken too freely of champagne, throws 
her arms about Ad/ingham’s neck and pro- 
poses that they fly from their domestic mis- 
eries and seek happinesstogether. In Act 
II., as [have said, we find A/rs. Allingham 
imploring A/rs. Fraser to forgive her (just 
why, it would take more than even the 
magic pen of a Pinero to make clear) and 
the houses of Fraser and Aldingham further 
involved in enmity than ever. 

Finally, however, a truce is patched up 
between them, J/r. and Mrs. Allingham 
agreeing to “try it again,” and the fez, 
Anthony Cloys, D.D., taking silly little 
Mrs. Fraser under his protecting wing 
with a view to re-establishing her in respect- 
able society. 

The Lyceum players struggle bravely to 
infuse life into Mr. Pinero’s puppets, but 
their efforts are not strikingly successful. 
The only vital, flesh-and-blood character 
in the play is AZrs. Cloys, who aids in bring- 
ing order out of domestic chaos, and who 
is tellingly impersonated by Mrs. ‘Thomas 
Whiffen, probably the best of our aedles 
dames. Her characterization is so sin- 
cere as to remind one of Mrs. Gilbert at 
her best. Miss Isabel Irving’s 7 heophila 
Fraser ‘is a decidedly uneven perform- 
ance and one that clearly defines her lim- 
itations. She weakens the effect of the 
tipsy scene by being merely farcical in- 
stead of assuming an air of recklessness. 
You laugh at her, but you are not thrilled 
by her. On adit that Pinero gives minute 
directions for the playing of every scene, 
but I cannot believe that he would ap- 
prove if. he could see Miss Irving handle 
so strongly dramatic an episode precisely 
as if her part were a soubrette’s—the 
servant, for instance, in “ A Night Off.” 
Mr. Kelcey is not particularly happy as 
John Altingham. Mr. Stephen Grattan’s 
Alexander Fiaser 1s painfully immobile. 
This young man (who may yet do better 
things) is possessed of what W. D. How- 
ells calls “the irritating prettiness of the 
fascinating dry-goods clerk.” Miss Elita 
Proctor Otis gives a careful but ineffective 
performance. As Olive Allingham she is 
miscast, the part affording her no opportu- 
nity for the display of her emotional power. 
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Altogether, “ The Benefit of the Doubt” 
is unsuited to the Lyceum company. As 
I write (February 8) a revival of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda”’ is in active rehearsal, 
and ere this is printed will doubtless have 
been accomplished with success. “ The 
Benefit of the Doubt” is announced in the 
bill as “a play of character.” <A play of 
want of character, say I, and I fancy that 
no one who has seen it and who is not 
morally strabismic will disagree with me. 


Charles H. Hoyt has written nothing 
more breezily humorous than “ A Black 
Sheep.” This hilarious farce is typically 
American, in that its characters think and 
act quickly and express their thoughts 
with a degree of unconventionality that is 
refreshing. Hearken to this : 

Says Hot Stuff, the Arizona firewater 
man, to Goodfel’ow Gunning, editor and 
proprietor of Zhe Tombstone Inscription, 
“Do you want to see me, sir?” and the 
other replies, with emphasis : “I don’t care 
a d-——n whether I see you or not, but I do 
want to fa/k to you pretty badly!” Now, 
there is no great subtlety about this—it 
does not recall Ibsen, even Ibsen at his 
clearest—but it would be idle to deny that 
it hits the humorous nail squarely on the 
head and drives it home. 

“A Black Sheep” is written on what 
has been called the “string-of-beads”’ 
plan, that is to say, on a slender logical 
line are strung a scattering of specialties, 
many of them exceedingly bright and all 
in a vein of frank, outright tomfoolery. 
There is a reprehensible touch of coarse- 
ness here and there (by the way, when 
will playwrights, native and foreign, learn 
that the American public laughs loudest— 
and longest—at fun that is clean ?), but 
for the most part the fooling is grotesque, 
not gross. 

Mr. Otis Harlan, who as Hot Stuff heads 
the cast, is about as successful a care- 
chaser as Mr. Hoyt has yet brought for- 
ward. His humor is unforced, and it takes 
unexpected turns that are provocative of 
immoderate laughter. A decidedly able 
characterization is the Goodfel/ow Gunning 
of Mr. William De Vere. This excellent 
comedian presses the chief fun-maker hard 
for first honors. His laughing song, “ A 
Convivial Man,” in Act II., is infectiously 
mirthful. ‘The women of the company, 
whose parts are relatively unimportant and 
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call for no special acting ability, are an 
uncommonly handsome and shapely lot. 
Miss Bessie Clayton executes a fas seul 
with grace and marvellous agility. 

Hoyt’s theatre holds a laughing success. 
I advise the “earnest student of the 
drama” to keep away from it, feeling con- 
fident that this warning will have no ap- 
preciable effect upon the box office re- 
ceipts. People have been saying for years 
that it is impossible to regard Charles 
Hoyt seriously as a playwright. What 
they meant to say was that it is impossible 
to regard one of his A/ays seriously. It is 
—and the author is glad of it. 


“ Burmah,” which Henry Pettit and Sir 
Augustus Harris wrote, and which when 
originally produced at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London, was called «Cheer Boys, Cheer !” 
comes to us from Boston, where it had a 
long and prosperous run. The play is of 
that familiar type which ‘1akes a directly 
explicit appeal to the lov c of virtue and the 
hatred of vice, and hz. no literary merit 
whatever. Foilowing 1s a brief synopsis of 
the plot: 

Act. I.—A farmin Ireland. Lord Freder- 
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ick Avondale and Lady Mary Clifford are be- 
trothed. Captain Chandos, a scapegrace, 
induces Vorah Hanlan, the village belle, 
to elope with him, first, however, obtaining 
from Lord Avondale a power of attorney to 
represent him while he is absent in Bur- 
mah. 

Act II.—The Thames, near London. 
Norah seeking Lord Avondale's advice, 
meets him on his house-boat. Led on by 
Chandos, Lady Mary finds them there to- 
gether. 

Act III.—London. The lobby of the 
Empire. Vorah publicly denounces Chan- 
dos, who, under pressure by Avondale, 
promises to marry her. 

Act IV.—Burmah. Lord Avondale leads 
his troops to victory over the Burmese. 

Act V.—London. Chandos has taken 
advantage of Avondale’s absence to malign 
him to Lady Mary, whom he is on the eve 
of leading to the altar. Morah, to save 
her lover, burns certain papers which would 
expose his duplicity. Czandos attempts to 
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kill Vorah, but she is miraculously saved 
in time to unmask him in St. George's 
Church as his marriage with isd Mary is 
about to be celebrated. 

The actors engaged in presenting “ Bur- 
mah” are a fairly competent party. Mr. 
James E. Wilson plays Lord Avondale in 
manly, soldier-like fashion. Miss Henri- 
etta Crossman’s orah Hanlan easily tops 
the efforts of her associates. It is a con- 
sistentiy effective performance of much and 
well-directed melodramatic force. “ Bur- 
mah”’ is handsomely staged, the numerous 
sets shown being more than commonly im- 
pressive. A beautiful and true effect of 
moonlit water in Act II. is worthy of note. 
The play is given throughout in the force- 
ful, might-and-main style that seems to fit 
these noisy British melodramas—the actor, 
if he would please, must make himseif 
heard above the sound of battle—and, con- 
sidering the location of the American, it is, 
to use a homely phrase, the right thing in 
the right place. 
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BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, 


years ago,” began the president, 
‘a gifted lady recited a poem in 
the capital of our nation which brought a 
forced blush to the cheek of society, and 
she was bitterly condemned for what was 
regarded in the lofty circles as a crime 
against modesty. That poem became 
famous all over the land, and it is a re- 
markable fact that outside of the circles 
named it met with great favor and was 
commended as a lesson of faithfulness 
beautiful in its touching force. No one 
but a woman who was possessed of such 
delicate sense of modesty that she would 
retire to a secluded room if she desired to 
change her mind could find anything in 
the verses to bring the blush of shame to 
her cheeks. The poem I refer to was 
‘Ostler Joe,’ and Mr. Titus Gaylor, of 
Centipede Gulch, has written a parody on 
it which he has asked permission to read 
to-night. I will add that I have read the 


poem and find it entirely fitted to be read 
to this club. 


If any members feel afraid 


“THE POET-SCOUT.” 


of it or fear their modesty may receive a 
shock, they had best turn their backs on 
the reader until the danger has passed.” 
Mr. Gaylor possessed a deep soprano 
voice, and as the beautiful lines rolled 
smoothly from his skilled tongue they fell 
with marked force on the ears of his 
auditors. The poem ran as follows : 


RUSTLER JOE. 


I stood at eve when the sun went down by the 
grave where a masher lies 

Who quit the earth with a fractured head anda 
couple of damaged eyes ; 

A youth who chewed the head of a cane, a gen- 
uine Eastern dude, 

With hair in the middle neatly cleft and a crys- 
tal in one eye screwed. 

And I felt like dancing a Highland fling on the 
sod that covered his dust, 

And longed so greatly to whoop a whoop I real- 
ly feared I'd bust; 

My brain ran riot ‘with ghoulish glee, and the 
laugh from my lips’ which pur'ed 

With a jim-jammy shiver smited the air and 
went kiting around the world. 
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In the summer when the mountains were with 
sweetest flowers enriched, 

Joe, the rustler of the diggin’s, and fair Annie 
Smith were hitched— 

Slim was Annie as a shadow, or the handle of a 
hoe, 

He was anything but handsome, was old slouchy 
Rustler Joe. 


But he got the drop on Annie, and he won her 
for a wife, 

And within a little cabin started they in married 
life ; 

Sped the months and came a baby, came a 
squinting little cuss— 

Joe was at the bar imbibing when they told him 
of the muss, 


He was taking gin and sugar through a straw,. 


and then and there 

Asked he all the boys to join him, just in honor 
of the heir; 

It had been his great ambition, and he told the 
barkeep so, 

That the kid would be of gender fit to bear the 
name of Joe. 


‘Little Joe,” they called the kidlet, and he 
flourished like a rose; 

He'd his mother’s eyes strabismic and his fa- 
ther’s blossom nose. 

Swift the years sped o’er the trio, years of sor- 
row and of joy, 

And the boss of all the cabin was the squint- 
eyed darling boy. 


Sped the years, and then a rumpus smote the 
stillness of their home— 

Down the trail by Annie’s cabin chanced an 
Eastern dude to roam; 

Thrice he came and saw her sitting at the win- 
dow with her child, 

And he ‘‘Ah, there'd” to the baby, and the 
baby laughed and smiled. 


So at last it grew to know him—little Joe was 
nearly four— 

And would call ‘‘the dandy feller” as he passed 
the open door, 

And he ran one day and caught him, and with 
joyful, childish dance 

Led him in where sat his mother patching Jo- 
seph’s Sunday pants. 


Then there came the same old chestnut which 
the dudes so long have sung; 

Stories of his expectations told he with elastic 
tongue, 

Harped he on a blissful future till his breath 
was almost gone, 

But the fair and gentle Annie didn’t seem to 
grapple on. 


Yet she listened, but in silence, while he made 
his honeyed play, 

Edging slowly to a corner where an old pick- 
handle lay, 

Listened to his gilded mouthings, adjectives in 
beauty rich, 

Yet she jabbed at Joseph's breeches, and she 
never missed a stitch. 


Pictured he the golden pleasures of the great 
far Eastern land, 

Costly dresses, flashing jewels, and a prancing 
four-in-hand, 

Moving in the lofty circles of aristocratic blood— 

‘“Whack !” Down came the old pick-handle 
with a dull and sick’ning thud. 


Then the blows fell fast and heavy on the 
centre-parted hair, 

Till his soft and tender brainlet was exposed 
unto the air— 

Ceased she not her work gymnastic till she 
sealed the masher’s doom, 

And his once neat form lay scattered in confu- 
sion round the room. 


THE MERRY MAIDS’ QUARTETTE. 
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Home at eve came Joe the Rustler trying to sing 
‘*Sweet by and by,” 

Stepping to the mangled music like a stringhalt 
critter, high; 

Filled his bosom was with triumph as his home 
he drew anear, 

For he’d beat the haughty barkeep playing 
freezeout for the beer. 


At the door he ceased his singing, and he gazed 
with awe agape: 

On tke floor the dude was lying in dilapidated 
shape, 

And when Annie told the story, round her went 
the arms of Joe, 

And he hugged her in his rapture tillshe begged 
he'd let her go. 


‘*RUSTLER JOE.” 


That’s why I felt like dancing a jig and whoop- 
ing above his dust, 

And felt such a sense of rapturous joy I really 
thought I’d bust, 

And I fain would have bellowed forth the words, 
like a cyclone’s wakening blast: 

‘‘One specimen of the American dude has got 
his deserts at last!” 


The poem was loudly applauded, the 
reader himself being the only party in the 
‘oom owning a blushing face. 
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The Merry Maids’ Quartette was called 
into line, and by unanimous request ren- 
dered a new song just added to their 
somewhat limited repertory. ‘The leader, 
Miss Pussie McAllister, pleaded that she 
had a “frog in her throat and was really 
not fittin’ to sing, but would do the best 
she could under the surroundings,” but 
her voice never sounded clearer nor more 


bell-like. ‘The song was as follows: 
OUT WEST. 

1 sing of a country remarkably fair, 
Out West, 

Where fragrance of flowers is borne on the air, 
Out West, 


Where the sun ever sprinkles its beautiful light, 

Where mosquitoes are too sympathetic to bite, 

And men never stay at their clubs half the night, 
Out West. 


There's health in the kiss of the murmuring 
breeze, 
Out West. 
There's joy in the songs of the birds in the trees, 
Out West. 
There's melody sweet in the mountain quail’s 
call 
Far up in the shade of the pine-trees so tall, 
And death claims the man whosings ‘‘ After the 
Ball,” 
Out West. 


The girls are the prettiest creatures on earth, 
Out West. 
Their beauty is second alone to their worth, 
Out West. 
The birds sit in wonder to hear their sweet song, 
Their gait is elastic, their muscles are strong; 
They wear their neat shoe-heels back where 
they belong, 
Out West. 


No nickels the church basket finds on its trips, 
Out West. 
The brethgen come down with their red and blue 
chips, 
Out West. 
The dudes wear their pants in the tops of their 
boots, 
They never indulge in gay lah-de-dah suits, 
Tneir jewelry is of the pattern that shoots, 
Out West. 


When a home is all riven with marital strife, 
Out West, 

A man never seeks for divorce from his wife, 
Out West, 

He flies to Chicago with speed of a dart, 

The guillotine soon cuts the fetters apart, 

Then he seeks a new darling to patch up his 


heart, 
Out West. 
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Mr. Ned Bradley, who had ridden in 
from Jump-Up Creek, forty miles away, 
to join the club and tender a poetical gem, 
was called up by the president, and in a 
neat speech congratulated the club on its 
seeming prosperity and the great influence 
for good it was exerting all over the country. 
He would endeavor to read a poem based 
on a true story, as Mrs. Bradley, who was 
in the back part of the hall, would testify. 
The little woman was not at all ashamed 
of the fact that she got her husband off a 
Christmas-tree. He read the following: 


MATE'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


A big crowd of us boys was at 

The settlement at Placer Flat, 

To celebrate the Christmas Day 

In our own reckless border way, 

When Aleck Dawes, as kep’ the store, 

Says, ‘‘ Boys, I’m bankin’ on you sure, 

To go uptown along o’ me ! 

An’ see the young ’un’s Christmas- , 
trees” 


Thar’ was a female livin’ thar’, 
With shiny eyes an’ gold-dust h’ar, 
An’ face as beautiful as some 

O’ them ’ar gals in Kingdom come. 
I'd been durn sweet on little Mate 
An’ she seem d to recipercate, 

But every time I’d go to pop 

My heart ‘d give a coward flop. 


Wal, up we went, an’ sure enough 

The tree war’ thar’ packed full o’ 
stuff, 

An’ on each Chris'mas 
writ 

The person's name to capture it. 

The house war’ packed with people, | 
from 

The minister to Bob the Bum, M. 

An’ when the proper time come | ~ 

Dawes 
Says, ‘‘ Ned, you act as Sandy Claws.” ; 


gift was F 


I tuk my place beside the tree a ig 

As dignified as I could be, & 

An’ called the names, an’ handed 
round 

The purty things ‘at there I found. 

At last the tree war’ empty. and 

I looked around the happy bind, ; 

An’ thar’ sot Mate wth droopin’ . 
wing— 

She hadn't got a cussed thing. 


bad 
*At you got left; if I'd ’a had 
The leastest idee you'd be ’yar, 
You bet you'd got yer proper shar’. 
An’ now if you will jest take me 


| 
‘‘Say, Mate,” says I, ‘‘it’s too durn | S 


I'll climb right up in this 'yar tree 
An’ hang myself upon a limb.” 
‘* Jest climb,” she says, an’ up I clim’. 


You'd ort to heerd them people yell 

An’ stomp the floor, an’ Mate, she—well, 
Her voice war’ heerd throughout the hall, 
‘*T got the bestest gift of all!” 

When I clim’ down she tuk my hand 

An’ whispered something to me, and 

I says to Parson Jones, says I, 

‘*T want to see you, on the sly.” 


The poem was rapturously applauded, 
and half the audience rushed back to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Bradley on having captured 
a husband so gifted. 

So many members insisted on reading 
productions especially written for that 
evening that the club did not adjourn un- 
til in the small hours of morning, and 
even then the members left the hall with 
reluctance. 


‘** JEST CLIMB,’ SHE SAYS, AND UP I CLIM’.” 
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FIRE-LIGHT FANCIES. 


BY GRACE S. BROWN. 


HAT see you in the fire, my child?” 
_She looked into my face and smiled, 
Then laughing said : 
“T see within its ruddy glow 
A thousand fairies come and go; 
They dance and sing a joyous song. 
‘All life is gay,’ 
They seem to say, 
‘Oh, come and join our happy throng.’ 
Hark! Do you hear that crackling sound? 
It is their feet as round and round 
With merry tread, 
They move on light and nimble toe.” 


«What see you in the fire, sweet maid?” 
About her lips a soft smile played, 
While o’er her cheek 
There quickly spread a crimson hue 
(Perhaps it was the fire that threw 
A glow upon her face). ‘I see,”’ 
The answer came, 
“A golden flame 
That in its gladness points to me. 
And oft there rises from its blaze 
A well-loved form, and as I gaze 
It seems to speak : 
‘ Love thou art young and fair and true.’” 


“What see you in the fire?”’ Her hair 
Was like the snow, and lines of care 
Had marred her brow. 
She motioned with her hand where gray 
And cold the smouldering embers lay, 
“T see but these,” she sadly said, 
“ Emblem of all— 
The great, the small, 
Once full of life, now dark and dead. 
Oh, little flame, thy light is gone, 
Thy life was short—how soon ’twas done, 
Yet e’en as thou 
Do we consume and fade away.” 


‘ay 


THE HEROES OF TEXAS. 


Our AMERICAN THERMOPYLA. 


BY J. O. HARRIS, M.D. 


is probable that we of the present 

day do not sufficiently appreciate the 
enterprise, endurance, bravery and hero- 
ism of the pioneers and early settlers of 
our now well-populated and prosperous 
country, nor do we fully realize all that 
they did in leading the way through vast 
forests or over seemingly endless prairies, 
then occupied only by savage Indians, 
and thronged by wild beasts, ferocious 
and otherwise. 

The history of every one of the States 
affords numerous instances of daring, 
suffering and patriotism. In none do 
these qualities appear more conspicuously 
‘than in the early history of Texas. This 
State, unique in many particulars, was 
alternately claimed by Spain, France and 
the United States. Finally, France’s title 
was purchased by this country, and our 
Uncle Samuel (he getting the worst of the 
deal, by the way) in one of his real estate 
transactions quit-claimed to Spain. Mexi- 
co had possession and jurisdiction at the 
time when the events to which attention 
will be directed took place. 

Immigration from the older States is 
generally supposed to have been from the 
East, invariably. The first white settlers in 
Texas were from the West, eastward. And 
it is certain that settlements were made 
elsewhere in that State very much earlier 
than on the Atlantic coast. The tide of 
immigration was thus from West to East, 
which after many years met a similar tide 
from the East to the West. Then there 
was a commingling of the Anglo-Saxons 
with the descendants of the Spanish 
Cavaliers and the Aztecs. Hence, Texas 
became a cosmopolitan State and men of 
various nationalities fought together as 
one body and acquired its independence 
from tyrannical Mexico. 

Before considering the events which led 
to Texan independence, it may be well to 
glance at the topography of that portion 
of the State where were enacted some of 
the most stirring, brave and heroic deeds 
ever witnessed or recorded. The Sabine 


River forms the eastern boundary of the 
southern portion of the State. Crossing 
this river, westward there was a dense 
forest, varying in width from 25 to 100 
miles; then came a high and gently rolling 
prairie, except in the vicinity of the Gulf, 
where it was somewhat low and flat; 
further westward again, undulating prairie 
interspersed with occasional groves of live- 
oak and other trees. Entering the Gulf 
from the north are numerous rivers and 
creeks, the borders of which were lined 
with timber, the home of numerous wild 
animals, while the waters swarmed with 
fish in great abundance. The climate is 
as mild as Italy and far more salubrious, 
the soil exceedingly fertile, and the coun- 
try as a whole formed an ideal home for 
immigrants, especially those who had been 
accustomed to a more frigid climate. The 
universal maltreatment of the original own- 
ers of the soil—the Indians—had made 
them the savage and unrelenting enemies 
of the whites in Texas as elsewhere, but 
the hardy pioneer armed with his trusty 
rifle feared nothing which dwelt on the 
face of the earth. The Jesuits, seeing and 
appreciating the natural advantages and 
attractions of the province, had erected 
in various localities stone churches called 
missions, which not only served for pur- 
poses of worship, but also for places of 
refuge from the savages. They were 
fortresses, in fact, secure against hostile 
attack, whether by Indians or whites, un- 
less artillery of larger dimensions than 
the field-guns then in use was employed 
in their reduction. 

One of these missions, called The Alamo, 
was the scene of the most heroic struggle 
which ever took place on this continent ; 
its history should be jbetter known—to 
Americans especially—than that of Ther- 
mopyle. The gallant deeds of the heroes 
who fought and died there should be cele- 
brated and perpetuated in song, story and 
drama. It is probable, however, that but 
comparatively few know even the name of 
this mission, and fewer still have any ade. 


= 
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quate conception of the glorious defence 
there made in 1836. 

The Alamo Church, 62 by 75 feet, was 
an incomplete structure. Some historians 
state that it was not even roofed at the 
time when the memorable contest took 
place; the Convent near was 18 by 186 feet 
with a flat roof. Both buildings were 
solidly built of stone and were enclosed 
by a stone wall, the ground enclosed be- 
ing about two acres, through which ran a 
small stream that furnished water to those 
within the enclosure. The earlier settle- 
ments made by the Mexicans were few 
and weak. Only a few Americans—and 
these principally freebooters and outlaws 
—had entered the State until after the War 
of 1812. Then,a few restless and advent- 
urous men from the older States pene- 
trated this then almost unknown country. 
Finding that it far surpassed any other 
which they had ever before seen in climate 
and fertility of soil, and that it possessed 
the additional attraction of dangers to be 
met and difficulties to be overcome, they 
were not only content to remain but in- 
* vited their friends, some of whom also 

emigrated, and thus, by slow degrees, 
quite a colony of Americans became set- 
tlers in Texas. 

Mexico having by revolution acquired 
her independence of Spain, and set up a 
form of republican government, President 
Santa Anna, noting the enterprise, daring 
and bravery of the American settlers in 
Texas, was desirous of having many more 
of the same kind as citizens of the State. 
Toaccomplish this, he offered inducements 
in the way of large gifts of land, exemp- 
tion from certain taxes, and extremely 
liberal laws and regulations relating to 
settlers. He made a contract with Stephen 
Austin, who agreed to bring in three hun- 
dred families, with others for a less num- 
ber, and in consideration donated large 
grants of land tothe newcomers. Immi- 
gration was greatly stimulated and several 
thousand people settled in Texas within 
the next few years, until in 1834 the pop- 
ulation was about thirty thousand, only a 
comparatively small number of whom were 
Mexicans. 

Santa Anna, desiring to establish a mili- 
tary despotism in place of the republic 
and being accustomed to ruling a semi- 
civilized and servile people, did not like 
the sturdy independence of the self-assert- 


ing Americans, and fearing that they were 
getting to be too strong for him, he started 
taking measures to bring them into sub- 
jection. He began by abrogating the 
Constitution of 1824, and making Texas a 
penal colony. Then he closed her few 
ports, disregarded or annulled the laws 
enacted for the encouragement of immi- 
gration, and then imprisoned those who 
ventured across the Rio Grande, to remon- 
strate against the unjust and oppressive 
course of the Mexican administration. 
But all these efforts to intimidate the 
sturdy Americans were unavailing. They 
refused to be frightened. So Santa Anna 
issued an order commanding them to de- 
liver up their fire-arms. In those days, a 
pioneer without his trusty rifle would have 
been as weak and powerless as a locomo- 
tive engine without steam. These settlers, 
well knowing what would follow, answered, 
“If you want our arms, come and take 
them.” 

It was a most audacious reply to make 
to such a demand. It meant a contest—a 
warfare — between 30,000 people, men, 
women, and children, without arms other 
than rifles at most, against a population of 
8,000,000, whose soldiers were well pro- 
vided with artillery and other arms and 
munitions of war. But the Americans did 
not fear the result. They felt strong in 
the justice of their cause, they had the ut- 
most contempt for the Mexican soldiery, 
and they were not without hope of rein- 
forcements from the United States. Inany 
event they preferred warfare to oppres- 
sion—annihilation to existence as slaves. 

The scornful reply of the Texans to 
Santa Anna’s demand for their arms was 
practically a declaration of war. The 
Mexican president so regarded it, and 
he promptly put in motion an army of 
10,000 men, well armed and equipped 
to battle against a Spartan band of heroes. 
Under cover of collecting the taxes and 
enforcing the laws, the Mexican despot 
stationed some of his soldiers at San An- 
tonio and other points which he proposed 
to hold until he was fully prepared for 
active hostilities. 

The Americans were not organized. 
Theré were several small bodies of men at 
various points, under commanders who 
did not harmonize with each other, es- 
pecially as to leadership, nor were they 
agreed as to the policy to be pursued. 
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At a consultation or convention held in 
November, 1835, more than two-thirds of 
the members voted for “adherence to the 
Constitution of 1824.” It is probable this 
was a fair index to the opinion of the 
Texans in general at that time, though all 
were determined to defend with their lives 
what they deemed their sacred rights. 

Santa Anna soon matured his plans. 
His purpose was to exterminate or subdue 
the Texans. The latter—or a large major- 
ity of them—had in the beginning no 
thought or intention of doing more than 
to effect a restoration of the rights and 
privileges of which they had been de- 
prived. 

The first collision was ominous for Mex- 
ico. Col. James Bowie,with 92 men, defeat- 
ed 400 Mexicans. Then, 300 Texans with 
but two pieces of artillery, under Gen. Bur- 
leson, in a four days’ fight captured the 
Alamo, which was defended by Gen. Cos 
with 1300 men and 14 pieces of artillery, 
Burleson’s loss being but 2 killed and 25 
wounded. These facts and figures should 
be remembered in connection with Travis’s 
defence of the same fortress. After this 
brilliant affair of Gen. Burleson, the few 
Texan troops seem to have been scattered 
under various commanders, though Gen. 
Sam Houston was nominally the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

In February, 1836, Travis, with about 
150 men, occupied the Alamo. He well 
knew that Santa Anna, with a large army, 
was advancing, and that a terrific contest 
was impending, but he determined to de- 
fend the post at all hazards. Feeling 
that it was but fair that his men should 
know the peril which confronted them, he 
called them before him, described the situ- 
ation candidly, and added that ‘it was 
doubtful whether any would leave the 
Alamo alive after the investment had been 
completed. He declared that he himself 
was resolved to remain and, if necessary, 
to die for his country, and then called 
upon those who wished to stay to step 
across a line he had drawn on the ground 
with his sword. Every man stepped across 
the line! 

Travis sent for reinforcements. Soon 
3t arrived from Gonzales, On the tenth 
day of the siege Col. Bonham, who had 
been despatched to Goliad for assistance, 
was back again. Bravely passing the Mex- 
ican lines he entered the Alamo. Al- 
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though convinced of the hopelessness of 
the struggle, he wished to assist his com- 
rades, and, if necessary, to die with them. 
The advance of the Mexican army—1000 
or more—arrived at San Antonio on the 
22d of February. Others soon followed, 
until a force of 5000 men * had completely 
invested the Alamo, which was occupied 
by the heroic and devoted band of 183 
Americans. Santa Anna displayed a blood- 
red flag, signifying “no quarter,” and sent 
the garrison a summons for surrender. 
The answer was a cannon-shot in token of 
defiance, and the siege began. The weak- 
ness of the garrison made it impossible to 


- work more than a few guns. The Mex- 


icans, well knowing the prowess of the 
Americans, prudently kept beyond rifle- 
shot. Their fire caused no casualties on 
the American side, and it is probable 
that but few Mexicans were killed or 
wounded during the first three days, al- 
though the cannonading was incessant. 
Santa Anna, with a small portion of his 
force, made a reconnoissance, and coming 
within range of the rifles quickly lost 
a number of men killed and wounded, 
whereupon he precipitately retreated. At 
night, the Mexican president moved a can- 
non nearer, but when daylight appeared 
the gunners were shot down by Crockett, 
who never missed his aim. Stationed 
on the roof of the Alamo, Crockett had 
some of his comrades load their own rifles 
for him, and thus by picking off the gun- 
ners, he prevented the discharge of the 
cannon for hours, while other expert 
marksmen shot down all the Mexican sol- 
diers who ventured within range. 

Santa Anna was exasperated. That 183 
Americans could hold 5000 of his men at 
bay for nearly two weeks was humiliat- 
ing; he decided upon an assault, to take 
place at daylight of the 6th of March. 
Three columns provided with scaling-lad- 
ders were formed. At four o’clock in the 


‘morning they advanced to the attack ; 


twice they were driven back with fearful 
slaughter. Then, massing two of the 
columns, the other attacking on the oppo- 
site side, an entrance to the enclosure was 
gained, the Americans resisting with the 


* Authors differ greatly on this and other points connect- 
ed with the siege and fall of the Alamo. From inves- 
tigations personally made at San Antonio, and from 
information obtained from several histories and other 
sources, I am convinced that the Mexicans’ force numbered 
fully 5000, if not more. 
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utmost bravery. An eighteen-pounder can- 
non was taken, turned upon the Texans, 
and the end was near. A Mexican ser- 
geant, describing the struggle, said: “The 
Texans fought like devils ; it was at short 
range, musket and rifle muzzle to muzzle, 
bayonet and bowie-knife point to point. 
Here was a squad of Mexicans ; there one 
or two Texans. The crash of fire-arms, 
the shouts of defiance, the cries of the 
wounded and dying, were each and all 
terribly audible in the mingled confusion.” 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, was heroically 
defended ; no quarter was shown even the 
wounded. And soon all wasover. very 
Texan was dead. 

Just how many Mexicans were killed 
and wounded will probably never be 
known. Their official report states that 
60 were killed and 251 wounded. The fal- 
sity of this is plain, when it is remembered 
that all the defenders were expert rifle- 
men, who scarcely ever missed their aim— 
to say nothing of the artillery firing, which 
at short range must have been destructive. 
Another authority states that 2000 were 
killed and 300 wounded in the last assault, 
which lasted less than an hour. This esti- 
mate is endorsed by Dr. Sutherland, of the 
Texan forces, but it must also be consid- 
ered an error Without authentic infor- 
mation on this point all must be conject- 
ure, but Capt. R. M. Potter, U.S. A., who 
has evidently studied the subject with 
some care, puts the Mexicans’ loss during 
the storming of the Alamo at 500. This 
is a most reasonable estimate, and is prob- 
ably as accurate as any which now can be 
made. 

The bodies of the slain Americans were 
carried to the plaza or square, in front of 
he Alamo, and partially burned. Then 
anta Anna started in pursuit of Gen. 
Houston, who by this time had gathered 
a few men together and was encamped 
at Gonzales, about 75 miles east of San 
Antonio, Gen. Urrea with another di- 
vision of the Mexicans taking a more 
southerly course and marching in the di- 
rection of Goliad, which post Col. Fannin 
was holding with about 400 Americans. 
Gen. Houston had directed him to evacu- 
ate Goliad and fall back across the Guada- 
loupe, but he had been dilatory in obeying 
the order, so Urrea nearly reached Goliad 
before Fannin was aware of his approach. 
On the morning of the 17th of March, 
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Fannin began his retreat, but was attacked 
near Colita Creek by a superior force of 
the enemy, whom he repulsed and held in 
check all day, the Mexicans suffering a 
severe loss, and Fannin losing 14 killed 
and 6owounded. During the night, Urrea 
received heavy reinforcements, including 
artillery, his force then numbering five 
times that of Fannin. The latter, seeing 
that his little army would soon be exter- 
minated, surrendered upon promise that 
he and his men should be considered 
and treated as prisoners of war, according 
to the usages of civilized nations, and that 
they should be sent to the United States 
within eight days. The prisoners were 
marched back to Goliad. In ten days 
thereafter, Santa Anna sent orders to have 
them all killed. On the morning of the 
27th they were marched out from the walls. 
of the mission, in four companies. The 
unsuspicious Texans, thinking they were 
to be released as promised, were happy and 
joyful, but after proceeding a short dis- 
tance, they were halted and shot to death 
by the perfidious Mexicans. History does 
not record another similar instance of such 
atrocious treachery and cruelty by any 
people claiming to be civilized, and the 
name of Santa Anna was thenceforward 
indelibly stained. It will ever be linked 
with deepest shame and infamy. Au- 
thorities differ as to the exact number 
massacred. From the best, information 
obtainable, probably 385 were thus bru- 
tally murdered. This estimate or opinion 
is in part derived from the statements of 
8 surgeons spared by the Mexicans, and 
of 27 others, who—by feigning death, or 
otherwise—escaped. 

The horrors of the Alamo, and the mas- 
sacre at Goliad, had the effect of weeding 
out all the faint-hearted from Houston’s 
forces, but those who remained and 
others who joined him were only filled with 
a more intense -desire to meet the Mexi- 
cans, that they might take merited ven- 
geance ontheir inhuman foe. Gen. Hous- 
ton wisely refused to meet the enemy 
just then. He well knew that the inevi- 
table result would be the certain defeat of 
his feeble army, the destruction of all 
hopes of Texan independence. He there-r 
fore slowly retreated eastward, just fast’ 
enough to avoid an engagement, crossing 
the large rivers, leisurely, destroying the 
ferries and placing all possible impediments 
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in the enemy’s way, taking about six weeks 
to march some two hundred miles. 

This retreat was severely criticised at 
the time and expressions of disapproval 
have since been made, but Gen. Hous- 
ton’s plan was an exceedingly wise one in 
many respects. Up to this time his men 
had reluctantly submitted to military dis- 
cipline. Though of undoubted bravery, 
they had not yet learned that obedience 
was the first duty of a soldier, and that 
battles, especially with a superior force, 
could not be won unless the orders of their 
commanders were promptly executed. 
During this leisurely retreat, Gen. Hous- 


ton took occasion to convert, inameasure, . 


his small force from a body of armed men 
into soldiers, and to impress upon them 
the absolute necessity, as also the great 
value of military organization and disci- 
pline. More than this, the delay gave op- 
portunity for the women and children to 
get out of the way of the Mexicans, and 
all the time Houston was drawing Santa 
Anna away from his base of supplies. 
Houston’s army received small accessions, 
while that of the enemy—and this is always 
the case with marching armies on foreign 
territory—was gradually growing weaker. 
Santa Anna, believing that Houston was 
completely cowed and afraid to meet him, 
thought it unnecessary to unite his two 
columns, and thus the disparity of the 


American and Mexican forces was lessened 


from day to day. 

The whole history of the retreat is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but the increasing 
length of this sketch warns me to pass 
on to the final act, the closing scene of this 
remarkable and wonderful drama. 

A few miles easterly from the city of 
Houston, two narrow but deep streams, 
the San Jacinto River and Buffalo Bayou, 
enter the Bay of San Jacinto, an arm of 
Galveston Bay. The land there is prin- 
cipally prairie, dotted with several groves 
and fringed with a belt of timber, near the 
bay. Houston arrived at this place on the 
evening of the 19th of April and selected 
it for a battle-field. 

Sending the women and children and 
sick soldiers across the river, he proceeded 
to make preparations for either attack or 
defence. Fortunately, two six-pounders 
sent him by friends at the North, arrived 
about this time. These played an im. 
portant part in the battie soon to be 
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fought. Houston’s force numbered 783 
men fit for duty; Santa Anna’s army in- 
cluded not less than 1600 (some authors 
say 1800) well-equipped men. The Tex- 
ans knew that they were largely outnum- 
bered, but were eager for the fray, having’ 
no fears for the result. 

The Mexicans considered themselves in- 
vincible. They thought that the Texans 
were completely cowed, demoralized and 
afraid to meet them and were confident of 
an easy victory, especially as they were 
much superior in numbers, had the heavi- 
est artillery, and had also thrown up a 
breastwork behind which they intended 
to fight. 

Some little skirmishing and reconnoiter- 
ing took place the next day without im- 
portant results other than to inform Gen. 
Houston of the position and approximate 
number of Santa Anna’s forces, his own 
position and movements being concealed 
by the timber in his front. On the after- 
noon of the 21st, about 3 o’clock, Gen. 
Houston began the attack by sending his 
cavalry to the front of Santa Anna’s left, 
to attract his attention, following this up 
by advancing his artillery to within 200 
yards of the Mexican breastworks and 
opening a vigorous fire with grape and 
canister. Following this, the whole line 
of infantry went forward and with the war- 
cry “ Remember the Alamo !” “ Remember 
Goliad!” they fired once at short range 
and then, having no bayonets, they drew 
their knives and clubbed their rifles. Fight- 
ing like tigers, in eighteen minutes they 
were in possession of the enemy’s breast- 
works, taking the artillery, four stands of 
colors, all the camp equipage, stores and 
baggage, including the military chest, 
which contained $12,000 in specie. Thus 
ended the battle of San Jacinto. The 
surviving Mexicans fied, but were actively 
pursued untilnight. Early the next morn- 
ing the search for the flying Mexicans 
was resumed and continued until not one 
more could be found. In this memorable 
engagement, Houston lost 2 killed and 23 
wounded, while Santa Anna lost 630 
killed, 208 wounded, and 730 taken pris- 
oners, including Santa Anna, Gen. Cos, 
and other prominent officers. 

It was the last battle of the war. Gen. 
Santa Anna, the president, was in captivity, 
the flower of his army killed or prisoners. 
A further contest on the part of Mexico 
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was impracticable, if not impossible, so 
peace was proclaimed and Texan inde- 
pendence secured. After the battle and 
capture of the perfidious, cruel and inhu- 
man Santa Anna, the incensed Texans 
‘were determined to kill him at once as 
some slight retribution for the murder, by 
his order, of so many of their brave and 
gallant comrades, and it required all of 
Houston’s authority and influence to pre- 
vent this. He wisely foresaw that with the 
Mexican president in his hands he could 
end the war at once, dictate terms of 
peace and secure independence for the 
people of Texas without further fighting. 
He remembered the great disparity in men 
‘and munitions of war, he saw that there 
was no hope of assistance from the United 
States Government, and he feared that if 
peace was not soon proclaimed he might 
also be obliged to fight the Indians, of 
whom there were many in the State and 
who were becoming exceedingly restive. 
He also saw that with Santa Anna a pris- 
oner, he held the key to the situation, and 
that the object for which he was struggling 
was already gained. The result entirely 
justified the wisdom of his course and fully 
demonstrated that statesmanship was bet- 
ter than revenge. The people, though 
severe in condemnation at first, afterward 
applauded him, and their judgment has 
been endorsed by succeeding generations. 

This campaign, which lasted scarcely six 
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months, seems more like romance than so- 
ber history. 

When we recall Col. Bowie with 92 men 
defeating 400; that 300 men captured the 
Alamo, defended by 1300, in four days, 
with a loss of but 2 killed and 25 wounded; 
that 183 men defended the same fortress 
for 12 days against 5000 and that all its 
brave defenders were killed; that 385 men, 
surrendering as prisoners of war to five 
times their number, were all of them mur- 
dered by order of Santa Anna; that in the 
closing struggle 783 men defeated more 
than twice their number with a loss of only 
2 killed and 23 wounded, while they 
killed 630, wounded 208, and captured 
730, the story of the Texas struggle is 
indeed a marvel. The proportion between 
the Mexican killed and wounded at San 
Jacinto, so entirely different from the usual 
results in battle, was one of the peculiar 
features of this remarkable campaign. It 
is almost beyond belief. And yet histo- 
ry affirms its truth. Where will we find 
greater heroes than those who made Texas 
free and independent? The best efforts 
of imaginative novelists never depicted 
scenes like these historical facts. The 
events of that brief campaign shed immor- 
tal lustre upon the gallant Texans, while 
the name of Santa Anna is perpetually 
stained by infamy and disgrace, and he 
will forever be accursed by honorable men 
of every nation and every clime. 


BEHIND HER FAN. 


BY VINCENT F. HOWARD. 


| ae ape her fan of filmy lace 
I gaze into a lovely face, 
And note the tenderness displayed 
In eyes that seek mine, unafraid, 
While smiles around her sweet mouth chase. 


O Time, you’ll be in deep disgrace 
If from my heart you e’er efface 
The image of that little maid 
Behind her fan. 


My fondest dreams do her embrace, 
For when from out the crowded space i 
Of ball-room, here, last night we strayed, 
And I of her my answer prayed, 
She murmured “ yes ” with easy grace, 
Behind her fan. 


SARAH BARTON’S PENSION. 


BY ANDREW DOWNING. 


'* is not believed that patriotism alone 

prompted Henry Barton in 1862 to 
enlist in an Illinois regiment. In fact it 
is recalled by some of the neighbors that 
he and his wife Sarah did not “ get along 
well” together about those days. 

The cause of contention—if such there 
was—is not known, save that it might’ be 
summed up, perhaps, in the word “ incom- 
patibility,” a mysterious something which 
often drapes very thinly a closeted do- 
mestic skeleton. For he was an ignorant, 
selfish man, much given to causeless jeal- 
ousy. And Sarah was the very opposite 
in character, being patient, discreet and 
womanly. Moreover, she was well edu- 
cated, and the marriage would seem to 
to have been ill-assorted. But I will tell 
the story and permit the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. 

The man enlisted. The little wife, with 
tearful eyes and a heavy heart, bade him 
good-by, and he was soon at the front. 

Left alone, with two small children and 
an eighty-acre farm to care for, and with 
rather slender means at her command, it 
is no wonder that she thought to herself 
that her service would be the harder of 
the two. But she was plucky and reso- 
lute and would do her best. 

The soldier was sparing of letters to 
his family. Sometimes weeks and even 
months marked the intervals of their com- 
ing. And very little money was enclosed 
in them. 

In July, 1863, the regiment was at Nash- 
ville. Mrs. Barton had received no letter 
from her husband for nearly three months; 
but one morning the news came through 
a neighbor—home on furlough from the 
same post—that Barton was sick in hospital 
at that place. About a month later she 
received notice from the hospital surgeon 


that the husband was dead and had been’ 


buried in the Nashville cemetery. 

But Barton was not dead. In truth he 
had been very sick with typhoid fever, 
then convalescent, and finally was ordered 
to report to his captain for duty the fol- 
lowing morning. 


He did not sleep well that night, but 


lay awake for hours pondering—schem- 
ing, it would seem. Upon the wall, at 
the head of his bed, was tacked a card 
giving his name, Henry Barton, his com- 
pany and regiment, and the nature of his 
sickness. This rule was generally ob- 
served. The cots were close together, 
there was just room enough to allow the 
attendants to pass between them. Barton 
was in the “Typhoid Fever” ward, as 
it was called. 

Sometime after midnight he awoke from 
a short doze. Listlessly his hand fell 
upon the cot nearest to him, upon which 
was a Pennsylvania soldier. His fingers 
touched the man’s face. It was cold. 
He investigated and found him to be 
dead. None of the nurses seemed to have 
discovered it. 

Almost instantly he formulated a plan, 
and, about as quickly, began its execu- 
tion. He wanted to desert from the army; 
it would appear that he wished to leave 
his wife also—or rather that he did not 
mean to return to her. The plan was a 
shrewd one and everything favorable to 
its accomplishment. 

Rising from his couch, and dressing him- 
self hastily, he lifted the dead man from 
the cot and placed him upon the one he 
himself had vacated. The lights burned 
dimly, and he succeeded in getting out of 
the building unperceived, and finally out 
of the city. 

The next morning the attendants of the 
hospital discovered that the Pennsylvania 
soldier was missing, and that the Illinois 
soldier—known by the record at the head 
of his bed—was dead. Search was made 


for the missing man, and as he could no- 


where be found, the Pennsylvanian was 
reported, officially, as a deserter, while the 
Illinoisan, Henry Barton, was recorded as 
dead. 

I have said that the plan of the deserter 
was a shrewd one. Let us analyze it. 
The only chance that could prove unfa- 
vorable to the venture was that the nurse, 
who had waited upon both patients, might 
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detect it. But he was aware that the hos- 
pital was crowded and the attendants 
overworked; that the dead soldier would 
be buried, probably, that day without be- 
ing seen by any one who had known either 
of them—and he was willing to take the 
risk. He realized, too, beyond a doubt, 
that being officially dead nobody would 
pursue and arrest him as a deserter; and 
further, if they arrested him as the Penn- 
sylvanian he could not be identified as 
that individual. He made no miscalcula- 
tion in the matter, and was soon hundreds 
of miles away. 

Years afterwards Mrs. Barton filed a 
claim for pension as the widow of Henry 
Barton, submitting the usual evidence to 
substantiate it. In due course of time the 
pension was granted at the rate of twelve 
dollars per month for herself and two 
dollars per month for each of her children, 
with arrears, at the same rate, from the 
date of the soldier’s death. This allow- 
ance placed her in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances. She was enabled to lift the 
mortgage that was on the farm, and de- 
posit, besides, quite a goodly sum in the 
bank against the “rainy day” we have all 
heard about. 

Meantime another very worthy little 
woman in one of the valleys of the Alle- 
gheny Range, in Pennsylvania—and whose 
husband also had been a soldier—did not 
fare so well. Believing herself to be a 
widow she, too, applied for a pension; but 
her claim was speedily rejected on the 
ground that record evidence in the Pen- 
sion Bureau showed that the soldier de- 
serted from the army in August, 1863, 
while an inmate of the Nashville hospital. 

When her grief was yet new Mrs. Bar- 
ton had resolved that she would have the 
body of her husband removed from Nash- 
ville and buried in Illinois as soon as her 
means would allow it. But the lapse of 
years and the cares of her daily life made 
his memory nebulous and dim whenever it 
happened to rise before her, and the idea 
of a re-interment was abandoned. She 
reasoned that the expense would be great, 
and that it would do no good; he was 
dead, and many others who were even 
better husbands and soldiers than he must 
sleep in Southern graves until the resur- 
rection morning. She would not disturb 
him. 


SARAH BARTON’S PENSION. 


So it is, ever, and has been. How soon, 
after death, even the greatest man dwin- 
dles into insignificance. How speedily and 
surely, when he is asleep in his little dor- 
mitory in the churchyard, do the people 
among whom he walked in life — whose 
activities and recreations, joys and _ sor- 
rows he shared—forget him as though he 
never existed. How soon even those 
most near and dear to him lose sight of 
him, or at best are bound to him by only 
a ghostly and fitful remembrance growing 
fainter and fainter as the years go by. Is 
it not better so? 

Some months ago an army comrade met 
Barton upon one of the crowded thorough- 
fares of San Francisco, and knew him. . 
“T am aware that you have been dead for 
thirty years,” he said to him, “ but all the 
same you are Henry Barton, and you were 
in my regiment in the army !” 

And Barton, finding concealment no 
longer possible, told the whole story, and 
it was speedily transmitted to a prominent 
attorney in a Western State. That gentle- 
man, who had been their colonel in the 
army, succeeded, through a deal of cor- 
respondence, in straightening out the 
matter in the Pension Office in the interest 
of right and justice. In other words, the 
rightful and only pensionable widow in 
the case, the Pennsylvania woman, now 
receives a pension, while the name of 
Sarah Barton has been dropped from the 
rolls. 

The attorney told me the story. He 
says that Mrs. Barton would have been 
prosecuted for criminal practice in the 
matter, but when it was shown to the offi- 
cers of the Government that, although 
technically guilty, she had perpetrated the 
fraud ignorantly and unintentionally—the 
husband being the real offender—the case 
was dropped. And no attempt was made 
to collect from her the money she had re- 
ceived as pensioner. I am glad of it. 
Yet, somehow, I cannot help thinking that 
in this particular instance the blind god- 
dess will never have her scales properly 
balanced until Barton, the deserter, shall 
have received his dues, and the little old 
woman in Illinois, and that other little old 
woman inl Pennsylvania, whom he caused 
so much trouble and sorrow, shall know 
“for sure” that his Nemesis has overtaken 
him. But I may be wrong. 
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THE NEW ELECTRIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY PARK 


beg if you can, of a universe of 

jelly, a jelly that is impalpable and 
all-pervading, entering even into the hard- 
est substances, so elastic that all things 
animate and inanimate can move and be 
moved through it with practically perfect 
freedom and yet about as dense as our at- 
mosphere at a height of 210 miles beyond 
the earth; think of this jelly throbbing 
and whirling under the influence of waves 


coming from every direction and sweeping . 


through its substance with enormous speed. 
This is the ether in which we exist—which 
is in us and we in it—and through which 
we know and only know all that is know- 
able of light and heat and electricity and 
magnetism. There is no such thing as 
light—only ether waves; no such thing as 
heat—again only ether waves; no such 
thing as electricity—only throbs in the 
strained ether; no such thing as magnet- 
ism—only ether whirlpools. 

Some curious things are found concern- 
ing these waves in the ether. When their 
lengths are included between certain nar- 
row limits, and when they enter our eyes 
so that they set the optic nerves into vi- 
bration, then it is that vibration which the 
brain perceives as light. But there is no 
light outside our own selves; only waves 
in the ether moving in all directions and 
propagated at a speed of 186,000 miles 
per second. 

If the waves are long the light we see 
is red, if short violet; and between these 
extremes lie all the colors, orange and yel- 
low and green and blue and indigo. .Make 
the ether waves which affect your eye 
suitably long or short, and you can see 
any color you like. 

Perhaps some day instead of saying that 
we can see a red or a green color, we shall 
say that our eyes have absorbed waves of 
this or that velocity—and even a new dis- 
pute may arise concerning the Creative 
fiat, “Let there be light,” as to whether 
ether waves of appropriate lengths were 
then first set in motion, or whether an in- 
telligence of some sort was first then 
made capable of knowing such waves as 
light. 

But there are waves in the ether which 
we cannot see, and which do their work 
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in far more ways than we have yet learned. 
How they act depends upon their lengths 
and what they happen to fall upon. Noth- 
ing is absolutely opaque, nothing is abso- 
lutely transparent. Light, as we know it, 
will not go through a sheet of hard rub- 
ber, but lengthen the waves and the dense 
mass is as clear as crystal to them. 

There are other waves not so high and 
not so long which affect the sensitive 
chemica's which the photographer uses. 
Some will act energetically on one sub- 
stance and not on another. These waves 
need not be what we recognize as light 
waves. All that is required is that they 
shall be of the proper length. If they 
happen to be mixed with light waves no 
harm is done, but the light waves are not 
at all necessary; the dark waves will make 
photographs. 

Stranger still are the electrical waves, 
which can be set up in the ether by the 
lightning, or by our artificial imitations 
of it, and these waves may be exactly the 
same as the light waves, or as the waves 
which affect the photographer’s film. 

So that we can work an electrical ma- 
chine in the darkness and cause it to set 
these waves in motion, still in the dark- 
ness, and take a photograph by them. In 
fact, there is no such thing as darkness. 
There is plenty of “light” everywhere— 
except for our eyes. 

Some strange facts about these invisible 
waves constitute the curious discoveries 
of the German Professor Réntgen, about 
which all the world is talking. Heturned 
an electric discharge through an exhausted 
glass bulb. There was nothing new in 
that. Nearly two centuries ago the earli- 
est electrical students wondered at the 
strange and unearthly glow, sometimes 
gray, sometimes blue, sometimes red or 
purple, which flashed in jets or streamers 
through the electrified bottles and jars 
from which they had drawn the air. 

But Réntgen found that from the place 
in the very highly exhausted tube toward 
which the discharge seems to move come 
either-waves which refuse to behave like 
any waves hitherto known. They do not 
behave as light does—whether visible or 
invisible. They refuse to be concentrated 
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bya lens or to be diverted from their path 
by refraction, or to be reflected from 
ordinary reflecting surfaces. They go 
through wood and flesh yet not through a 
great thickness of either. They pass 
through a volume of one thousand pages 
and a plate of vulcanized rubber an inch 
thick with equal readiness, and yet will 
not penetrate one-sixteenth of an inch of 
lead ; but pieces of glass are more opaque 
to themtthan are the metals. 

Professor Réntgen calls them the X (or 
unknown) rays. They have only two 
things in common with ordinary light: 
they make certain chemical substances 
glow by fluorescence and they affect the 
sensitive film of the photographic plate. 
By the last means they are made to pro- 
duce photographic shadows of objects 
which are opaque to them, with very 
curious results. Thus flesh and _ blood 
allow the rays to pass, but bone does 
not. Hence, if the hand be held in their 
path and before the photographic plate, 
only the bones cast their shadow on the 
sensitive surface, and so one may have a 
photograph, if he wishes it, of his own 
skeleton. 

_ The coins in a purse throw shadows be- 
cause they are opaque to the rays, while the 
purse itself is transparent to them; so you 
can photograph the hard money in your 
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neighbor’s pocketbook without his ever 
being aware of the fact. 

Already the rays have been used to de- 
tect the location of bullets in the body or 
the seat of abnormal growths, and efforts 
are being made to photograph the human 


brain or other internal organs with them; ¥- 


and every one is marvelling at the light 
which is not a light, and which in black 
darkness photographs one’s bones by elec- 
tricity. 

This is why the discovery has so deep- 
ly stirred the whole scientific world and 
set thousands of experimenters repeating 
Roéntgen’s performances. It is not be- 
cause the X rays can photograph one’s 
bones or penetrate metal that the interest 
of the workers in the laboratories is ex- 
cited. To them, these things are mere 
details which, when once accomplished, 
become sufficiently revealed. The great 
fact which seems to be looming up is that 
here is an unknown force which persists 
after the force which we think we know 
has been cut off. Whether this is really 
true or not is yet to be found out; but so 
long as even the possibility remains the 
scientist wilk see before him a_ road 
leading into a vast new country wherein 
may lie treasure of untold value, hidden 
in the mists which only his ingenuity and 
energy can dispel. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM HEMSTREET. 


i the rdle of “Emancipator of the 

Nations ” we are running some things 
into the ground. We have no right to 
emancipate everybody from simple labor. 
By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread. Not even the New York Depart- 
ment of Education is smart enough to 
get around that first principle of polit- 
ical economy. Putting a maggot into 
the heads of the youth by the cry, 
“Come one, come all, and be President,” 
is only visionary and impractical, hav- 
ing its stimulus in pedagogy run mad, 
and which shows no knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of society. The 
success of Presidents Johnson, a tailor, 
Lincoln, a rail-mauler, and Garfield, a tow- 
boy, is spoiling our embryo proletariat. 
The above-named worthies paid for their 
education. More honor is done to and by 


self-made men than men who are made by 
There is a social danger 


the taxpayers. 


in keeping a hot-house or baby-farm for 
growing great men at publicexpense. It 
is suicidal for the State to spread the bane- 
ful pollen of private ambition, a quality 
once classed as a virtue but now demon- 
strated to be a mischievous vice. 
“Consider the lilies” is another tenet 
of political economy that is not enough 
honored by Christian nations. It may 
be excusable for an individual to tor- 
ment himself and everybody about him 
with a restless aspiration, but for the pub- 
lic to foster and pay for it is folly. A 
phial of old vinegar shows myriads of 
microscopic eels, all, without exception, 
in vertical positions, heads up, incessantly 
and industriously wriggling and struggling, 
apparently to rise in the world—a picture 
of society. Most all social ills and individ- 
ual suffering, in all grades, may be traced to 
lack of contentment and failure to attain 
ideals, so that when competition and crowd- 
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ing-out come many are forced into despair, 
often suicide. No one wants to go down 
a peg. The boys of the high schools, en- 
joying the brief glory and public plaudits 
of the platforms, find it a too bitter pill to 
return to the workshops of their fathers, 
and so there is a gang annually turned out 
upon society to get a living by their 
wits, and there are that many less arms 
of brawn to do the essential labor of 
civilization. So, the girls who are educated 
above their grade, while mammas have 
divinely slaved, dream and pine and grieve 
in contrast between their high culture and 
their means. 

One, in witnessing our high-school ex- 
hibitions, recognizes a certain inspiring 
nobility, and is, for the hour, carried 
away with enthusiasm; but a sober second 
thought sees beyond all that, when the 
boys are to go into life’s struggles, a wild 
scramble for the unnecessary and fictitious 
occupations, with backs turned toward the 
useful, and a general feverish ambition of 
masses of sharpers preying upon one an- 
other. It is true, with limitations, that 
“pure municipal administration, the accu- 
mulation of wealth, intelligent leadership, 
and the defence of society against unscru- 
pulous political plotters, will depend upon 
a liberally educated class,” but in all com- 
munities Nature spontaneously provides a 
sufficient number of that class who have 
had the private genius and energy for 
self-advancement. That they have not 
generally assumed control of affairs is a 
political not an educational fault. As to 
wealth, it is unchristian to think of that. 

If the State is called upon to give more 
than an elemental education where should 
the line be drawn? A private library, a 
laboratory and a free European-tour can 
as reasonably be called for to widen and 
liberalize a class for our future leaders as a 
public high school. The State educates 
children in the common branches, not pri- 
marily in its love of the children, but sim- 
ply for its own safety. 

In Brooklyn there are two palatial high 
schools, costing for their erection and ex- 
travagant maintenance exactly enough to 
accommodate the twelve thousand chil- 
dren who are kept out of the elemental 
schools to drift into vice, crime and disloy- 
alty. This is a folly that the eye of com- 
mon sense sees in spite of all labored and 
finely polished periods in reports and pub- 
lic speeches. Not one of the two thou- 


sand high-school scholars who are annually 


degreed will ever be a direct benefit to 
the public. It is all selfishness. Most of 
them go forth like pigs from the trough, 
ungrateful, and to become worrying ex- 
amples of discontent and refined misery. 
Thousands of families who are competent 
to pay for the higher education of their 
children shift it to the taxpayers, and 
other thousands would keep their chil- 
dren in humble but useful pursuits more 
fitted to their heredity and temperament 
but forthis free gift. Other thousands re- 
ceive, at the cost of health, a forced smat- 
tering in classics, belles-lettres, higher 
mathematics, etc., that dissipates from the 
memory like the morning dew, leaving 
nothing but romantic recollections and 
enervated systems. 

We had better return to the more nat- 
ural and old-fashioned order of letting the 
fittest survive in educational lines as well 
as all others. Better, in common justice 
and public expediency, change the pub- 
lic high schools into elementary schools. 
High education is made too common and 
its merits thereby decreased by drabs whom 
it don't fit, like the trades-unions that place 
and protect frauds and slobs upon a level 
with honest geniuses. The high schools 
involve all the evils so wholesomely de- 
nounced by President Swanstrom in his re- 
port of 1894. They have a superficial 
and delusive glory; but whilst boys come, 
like a Cicero or a Phillips, upon the public 
platform for ornate declamation, or take 
high marks in the dead languages and in 
polished English, who will be our paviors, 
horse-shoers, brick-layers, electric linemen 
in the icy air of winter, etc.? Who will 
make the forests to sparkle with cities ? 
Who shall supply our subsistence from the 
farms? Ifthe public must spend money 
for private education these are the things 
that should be in the curriculum. Let 
the taxpayers not be hoodwinked by an 
ambitious pedagogy who cannot be curbed 
directly by the ballot. 

Yes, let us have all the self-paying high 
schools with their noble drill and discipline 
that our youth and their families can as- 
similate. But their forcible maintenance 
by an official but irresponsible body to the 
exclusion of twelve thousand children who 
are degradiny for want of elementary edu- 
cation is a stultification, a perversion, and 
an anomaly that is vexatious beyond 
bounds. Free educational soup - houses 
are necessary to the State, but free edu- 
cational hotels not. 
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ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO BE TRUSTED? 


THE PopuLAR Bonp IssuUE. 


BY JOSEPH W. KAY. 


© ye of little faith.” There is no 

lack of patriotism in the American 
people. Many evidences of this have been 
given. Indeed, no great occasion has ever 
arisen when the response could be doubt- 
ed. In war and in peace the result was 
ever the same. And what shall now be said 
by the calamity howlers among us? The 
Government asked for $100,000,000 in 
gold. The people answered in offers of 
nearly $600,000,000. 

A little more faith, Mr. President; a 
little more faith, Mr. Carlisle; a little more 
faith, Senators and Representatives in 
Congress assembled, in the American peo- 
ple whom you are supposed to represent, 
but do you? A little less of that exclu- 
siveness which some of you affect; a little 
less of that know-it-all which some of you 
assume; a little less of that “sparring for 
position,” so to speak, of which many of 
you have been guilty; a little more in the 
way of consideration of the welfare of 
70,000,000 of people whose interests are 
not second to your own; a little more of 
intelligent brain power aided by patriotism, 
devoted to the best interests and the com- 
mon good of the American people en- 
gaged in business enterprises, as also the 
toiling masses whose brawn adds so much 
to our National greatness, but both which 
seem in these fin de siecle days to have 
been forgotten; in short, a little more in 
the way of seeing things in a broad, rather 
than in a narrow sense; and then, all will 
be well with us. 

Never in the history of this Nation, cer- 
tainly at no time since the Continental 
Congress was organized, have the people 
been appealed to in vain. Ever respon- 
sive, ever patriotic, the heart-beats of the 
Nation are met with like pulsations in the 
breasts of individual Americans. Loyalty 
to home, to Country, to “Old Glory,” are 
ever uppermost in the hearts and minds of 
the people. It is to be regretted that this 


has not predominated always at the seat 
of government, especially in high places. 
Too frequently, unfortunately, the ser- 


vants of the people in the Executive 
Departments of the Government have for- 
gotten the power which created, and which 
can also destroy. The disposition has been 
to make a No. 74 hat fit a No. g head, the 
latter being the result of an unnatural 
swelling caused by elevation to a higher 
strata. This is found in City, State and Na- 
tion. Because of it, confidence in self rather 
than in the people is engendered and be- 
gotten—it is forgotten that “there are 
others”? who should be consulted. State 
lines, State interests, “ Congressional” and 
“Senatorial courtesy,” sometimes private 
interests, are considered greater than the 
common weal in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and other legislative 
bodies. And while these things are natu- 
ral to some extent, convincing even the 
most ignorant that “ Hancock, the Su- 
perb,” was right when he said as to a lead- 
ing issue of the day—the tariff—that it 
was a local question, the danger is found 
in carrying them too far. “A house divid- 
ed against itself cannot stand.” It is just 
as detrimental to good government for the 
South to attempt to place all the burdens 
of taxation on the North, as was the case 
in the recent income-tax legislation, as it is 
that the East should cripple the West bya 
financial policy which means material ad- 
vancement to one section at the expense 
and to the utter ruin of the other. And yet 
these extremes are resorted to. Partisan 
selection and changes of men and measures 
periodically are right enough under our 
form of government, but this much accom- 
plished, patriotism and the greatest good 
of the greatest number of ALL the people 
should henceforth be the guide of our 
conduct. How can brethren dwell together 
in unity otherwise ?* 

Lack of faith and confidence by govern- 
ment in the people is inexcusable. It was 
never tested and found wanting—never. 
And the lesson of the hour found in the 
bidding for the bond issue but once again 
emphasizes that fact. Hereafter, the 
American people should not be doubted. 


“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


THE NEW REVOLUTION. 


BY ARTHUR SOMERS. 


TILLMAN’S recent speech 
in the Senate has been widely spread 
and commented on by the press. Without 
attempting to palliate the gross assault 
therein made upon the President of the 
United States, or the language—perhaps 
“billingsgate”” would be the better term— 
hurled in so many other directions by this 
modern Demosthenes, all which were inex- 
cusablein “a grave and reverend Senator,” 
his words are the outcome—the outward 
and visible manifestation—of a deep- 
seated feeling of unrest which exists 
among the American people. It is useless 
to deny it. Deep in the hearts of the 
masses there is a condemnation which 
soon or late will assert itself in revolution. 
God grant that it may be peaceful. 

A change in methods adopted by those 
who are selected to represent the people 
can alone avert this result. The spirit 
in which the law-makers of the Nation 
trample on the rights of the sovereign peo- 
ple—and indeed those in Executive con- 
trol are not less at fault—is altogether too 
frequently shown. This means danger to 
the Commonwealth ; it is a menace to the 
continued success of a government of, by 
and forthe people. And if persisted in, 
the cause will produce an effect little 
dreamed of. 

The Senator from South Carolina, in 
language more forcible than elegant—re- 
markable for vindictiveness and because 
thereof losing the weight which, as an 
argument, it would otherwise have—was 
simply the mouthpiece of a volcanic fire 
which is burning, though now but smoul- 
dering, and in the path of which there is 
ruin and destruction and disruption. 

“Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” This was true concerning the 
Civil War. Helper, in 1859, in his “Im- 
pending Crisis” foreshadowed what was 
to come in the 60s. Seward styled it “An 
irrepressible conflict.” Anditwas. Though 
the causes on which that struggle was 
based were entirely different in character 
from those which now appear as a shadow 
on the horizon of this Nation’s greatness, 


the evidences of an approaching conflict, 
soon to be waged unless conditions change, 
are equally well defined. Revolution is 
at hand. 

The tendency to such a result is aggra- 
vated by seeming incapacity or criminal 
neglect to legislate and to govern in the 
best interests of the greatest number of 
the people. When this occurs, popular 
government becomes a failure. 

No one conversant with the business 
conditions which have prevailed during 
the past few years affecting —aye, par- 
alyzing —both capital and labor—evi- 
denced by the long list of failures and 
the great army of laborers unemployed who 
even now walk the streets and vainly seek 
the means to obtain a livelihood by work 
—will deny that mismanagement is alone 
responsible for this. Even conceding, 
which was the fact, that the Administration 
of Mr. Harrison—and incidentally the 
McKinley tariff law—was answerable for 
the cause ; for when he was succeeded by 
Mr. Cleveland, the latter found a bank- 
rupt Treasury ; what can be said of those 
who have since permitted the effect of 
that cause to continue and intensify and 
grow, to the detriment of the best interests 
of the American people? Is stupidness, 
or perhaps worse than this, a mercenary 
desire on the part of some members of the 
American Congress—for the latter has 
been hinted at—to stand forever in the way 
of advancement and a defined financial 
policy which will restore public confidence ? 
Is partisanship forever to stand in the way 
of patriotism, wise administration and jus- 
tice? Heaven forbid. 

The history of the human race furnishes 
many instances showing that even the 
most patient and long-suffering peoples 
are sometimes roused to action in defence 
of their rights. The sovereign power of 
the people in this country cannot always 
and forever be defied with safety to those 
who attempt it. This will be our experi- 
ence as a Nation, shortly, unless the “ signs 
of the times” are all at fault. And some 
folks will do well to take warning in time. 
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“ART WINS THE HEART.” 


SELECTIONS. 


" THE camps of Classicism and Romanticism are per- 
Theodore Child. manently pitched, and the battle is being incessantly 
' waged in petty skirmishes that develop from time to 
time to open warfare. At the beginning of the present century the Romanticists 
began by protesting against a form of art which had become mummified by the 
abuse of periphrasis and lost in the misguided admiration of a newly revealed an- 
tiquity. The discovery of Pompeii, combined with the influence of the writings of 
Lessing and Wincklemann, produced an art so far removed from nature and so alien 
to the healthy aspirations of living humanity, that the cry of the reaction was for 
humanity alone and for the representation of men and things of the day. To carry 
out this programme was the effort of the so-called realist school, whose principles 
have persisted to the present time and against which militant criticism is now be- 
ginning to protest in the name of the nobler conscience of humanity, in the name of 
the ideal, and in the name of good taste. 


‘ In order to be an artist a man must above all things abandon 
Delacroix. himself to his originality and await the inspiration which results 
from sincere and personal emotion and which finds expression 
in the measure of that emotion. But in order to give it expression in the proper 
manner, all the preparatory studies recommended by all the schools of all ages are 
absolutely necessary. There is no school, or rather there is but one school, namely, 
conscientious work until the inspiration comes. 


| Curiosity and the desire of beauty have each their place in art, as 
Pater. in all true criticism. When one’s curiosity is deficient, when one is 
not eager enough for new impressions and new pleasures, one is 
liable to value mere academical proprieties too highly ; to be satisfied with worn- 
out or conventional types ; to miss those places where the handiwork of nature or 
of the artist has been most cunning ; to find the most stimulating products of art a 
mere irritation. And when, on the other hand, one’s curiosity is in excess, when it 
overbalances the desire of beauty, then one is liable to value in works of art what is 
inartistic in them; to be satisfied with what is exaggerated in art; not to distinguish 
jealously enough between what is admirably done and what is not done so well. 


Bi GIvE me some mud off a city crossing, some ochre out of a 
ets Tit. : gravel-pit, a little whitening, and some coal-dust, and I will paint 
' you a luminous picture, if you give me time to gradate my mud, 


and subdue my dust: but though you had the red of the ruby, the blue of the 
gentian, snow for light,and amber for the gold, you cannot paint a luminous picture 
if you keep the masses of those colors unbroken in purity and unvarying in depth. 
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LAZINESS grows on people; it begins in cobwebs, and ends in 
iron chains. The more business a man has to do, the more 
he is able to accomplish, for he learns to economize his time. 


Sale. 


CERTAINLY Nature exists; she is our mother; we issue 
from her bosom and to her bosom return. The grain of 
wheat cast into the furrow germinates and rises out of the 
ground, the ear of wheat becomes bread and is transformed in man into flesh and 
blood, into the pregnant ovule whence is developed the child, the man; then the 
corpse fertilizes the soil which will bear other harvests ; and so through centuries of 
‘centuries without our being able to say or to understand why. 


Sules Soury. 


‘ ART in general, in the multiple manifestations of 
Theodore Child. paizting, sculpture, and music, has ennobled man by 
revealing to him the riches of human nature which 
might otherwise have remained latent. Art has magnified man by magnifying his 
physical perfections and moral energies, while by depicting him in his glory it has 
inspired him with the ambition of not remaining inferior to the possibilities of his 
nature. Art has transformed the savage into the civilized man, and by its con- 
tinuous action in its nobler manifestations it renders more agreeable, more prolonged, 
and more intense the spontaneous sensations which nature procures for us. It con- 
soles us by visible dreams for the infirmities of the actual world. It is at oncea 
pleasure, a cordial, an aspiration, and a means of perfection. The end of art we 
believe to be disinterested pleasure and not deliberate moralization. 
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Essig. A RomanceinRhyme. By Laura’ the one who ridiculed her most. In ac- 
Dayton Fessenden. Illustrated by J. H. cepting MacPherson Langley she says: 
Vanderpoel. Cloth. Lee & Shepard, 


publishers, Boston. 


A small edition of the story of “ Essie” 
was originally privately printed for gifts 
to the author’s intimate friends, but its 
merits were such that, although the edition 
was long since exhausted, the demand for 
it has steadily increased. This demand 
the publishers hope to supply by this 
beautiful illustrated edition. This stirring 
love-story (for such it is) is told in pleas- 
ing rhyme, the action being lively and the 
plot developing rapidly. It is a story of 


two continents, the typical American girl, 
transplanted into the midst of the English 
aristocracy, giving the impressions created 
and experienced by her. 


Finally marrying 


‘« T’ve got plenty of money, so I don’t marry you 

for that. 

And as your title, I care no more thana 
cat! 

But you’ve got to marry some one I very 
plainly see; 

And I suppose, take it all in all, you’d doas 
well with me 

As you would with Lady Flora (or Lady any- 
thing). 

For this I know, your lordship, there is not 
one could bring 

In her dower the gift I carry, and, Mac, I'll 
tell you true, 

I tried all my might to hate you, but I love 
you, yes, Ido!” 


The style throughout is lively, holding 
the interest to the last line. 
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Op Boston, by Henry R. Blaney, from 
the same publishers, gives every lover of 
etchings a chance to get a beautiful set of 
etchings reproduced by the half-tone proc- 
ess. Every point of interest in Old Boston 
is touched upon. 


THE Mystery oF WitTcH-Face Moun- 
TAIN. By Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Miss Mary N. Murfree), author of 
“His Vanished Star,” “The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,” “The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
and New York. 

Miss Murfree again finds inspiration, 
characters and scene for a powerful novel 
in that mountain region which she has be- 
fore depicted so felicitously and in which 
her genius ranges so freely. It would not 
be fair to the reader to tell the plot of the 
leading story, or of the other stories in 
the book, nor is it necessary to assure him 
that they have all those striking and en- 
gaging qualities which have made Miss 
Murfree’s novels so widely and perma- 
nently popular. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Popular 
Sketches from Old Testament History. 
By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Doctor of 
Theology, and Professor of Old Testa- 
ment History in the University of 
KGnigsberg. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 324 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


This book portrays in an eloquent and 


popular style, replete with graceful im- 
agery, the course of development and sig- 
nificance of the prophetic religion of Israel, 
its origin in the natural and religious cir- 
cumstances of the time, its stupendous 
historical import as a factor determining 
the conduct and ideals of religious and 
secular movements to-day, and gives in 
rapid and vigorous strokes lifelike pict- 
ures of all the great thinkers of Israel and 
Judah, who now, thanks to the painstaking 
and impartial research of Oriental schol- 
ars, bear for us the same human and nat- 
ural features that the heroes of Greece 
and Rome do. 

Though written in a spirit of high regard 
and enthusiasm for the religious aspects 
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of its subject, the work yet makes use of 
all the scientifically established results of 
modern Biblical criticism—a field in which 
Professor Cornill is one of the foremost 
and most successful workers. It is aston- 
ishing what light these researches have 
thrown not only on the interesting history 
of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and Judea, 
but also on the origin and meaning of our 
present religious ideas, which they are 
destined to purify and strengthen in a 
manner which twenty-five years ago both 
liberal and orthodox people could hardly 
have dreamt of. 

Professor Cornill is steeped not only in 
the scientific bearings of his subject, but 
also its literary, esthetic and romantic 
aspects. 


Dr. J. Compton BENNETT, in his book 
“Delicate, Backward, Puny and Stunted 
Children,” endeavors to show that such 
abnormalities are dependent on physical 
conditions which can be put right by prop- 
erly chosen medicines. Boericke & Tafel, 
Philadelphia, are the publishers. 


WE have received the following books : 


“Poems of the Farm.” By Alfred R. 
Eastman. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


“Thoughts for the Occasion, Patriotic 
and Secular.” E. B. Treat, New York. 


“Thoughts for the Occasion, Anniversary 
and Religious.” Compiled by Frank- 
lin Noble. E. B. Treat, New York. 


“The Cup of Trembling.” By Mary 
Hallock Foote. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. 

“A Little Wizard” By Stanley J. Wey- 

R. F. Fenno & Co., 112 Fifth 


man. 
Ave., New York. 

“The Professor’s Experiment.” By Mrs. 
Hungerford (The Duchess). R. F. 


Fenno & Co., 112 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


“Pebbles from the Path of a Pilgrim.” H. 
L. Hastings, Boston. 


“Fabiola; or, The Church of the Cata- 
combs.” By Cardinal Wiseman. Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
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